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LITERATURE. 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 


Drummond of Hawthornden: the Story of his 
Life and Writings. By David Masson, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. (London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1873). : 


Cuartes Lamp, “ fearing to be thought fan- 
tastical,” confesses that “‘the names of some 
of our poets sound sweeter, and have a finer 
relish to the ear—to mine at least—than 
that of Milton or of Shakespeare. It may be 
that the latter are more staled and rung upon 
in common discourse. The sweetest names, 
and which carry a perfume in the mention, 
are Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Cowley, and 
Drummond of Hawthornden.” When the 
interest in Drummond was revived by Mr. 
Laing’s discovery in 1832 of the authentic 
Notes of the Conversations with Ben Jonson, 
Mr. Peter Cunningham brought out an 
edition of the Poems, and in his preface, ad- 
verting to this and other fresh material then 
accessible, remarked that a “life of some 
interest ought to be expected.” But not till 
now has the expectation been fulfilled. Mr. 
Masson’s familiarity with the great struggle 
of the seventeenth century admirably fits 
him for the task of placing in its due relation 
to the history of the time and to the rest of 
Drummond’s life that part of it which has 
hitherto been almost unnoticed. Throughout, 
a full narrative of contemporary events con- 
nects ‘the sparse bicgraphical particulars. 
The biography is sometimes unduly con- 
jectural, and the writer’s descriptive powers 
are not always so happily employed as in the 
charming introductory sketch of Hawtliorn- 
den. That Drummond, on being pressed to 
see Cromwell at Edinburgh as the English 
representative of that liberty of conscience 
for which he had himself contended, should 
have replied, “ Liberty of conscience be y 
does not strike the reader as a felicitous 
effort of imagination. There is a “ coddling” 
effect in the repeated emphasis on the 
“nice”? rodmsy“ nice” library, &c., of Haw- 
thornden, and the moonlight walk (p. 72) 
verges on namby-pamby. Not every one 
would relish the implied partnership in the 
familiarity with Ben Jonson in the apo- 
strophe, “O Ben! Ben!—Never mind! One 
likes,” &. (p. 184). But these are only 
occasional blemishes on a pleasant book. 
William Drummond was born December 
13th, 1585, the son of the first laird of 
Hawthornden, a courtier of James VI. 
“From his infancy, therefore, the poet was 
within the radiance of Scottish royalty, 
such as it was.” After graduating at Edin- 
burgh, he went abroad to study law, taking 
London in his way, and returned to Scotland 
in 1609. The next year, after his call to 
the Bar, his father died, and Drummond at 
four-and-twenty found himself “ Laird, with 








sufficiently ample means, and free to choose 
his own course of life.” 

Drummond kept lists of the books he read, 
and in them appear—Knox’s Reformation, 
Sidney’s Arcadia, Euphues, Orlando Furioso, 
the Faery Queene, Du Bartas, Rabelais, and 
odd plays and poems of Shakespeare—Romeo 
and Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Lucrece, and Passionate Pil- 
grim. Mr. Masson doubts whether in 1606 
the still living Shakespeare could have been 
told ofany other young Scotchman who had 
paid him the compliment of reading so much 
of his work. But, considering the Court 
favour which Shakespeare had enjoyed during 
two reigns, it may more reasonably be pre- 
sumed that other young Scots would, if but 
for fashion’s sake, be acquainted with— 

“Those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That did so take Eliza and our James.” 

Afterwards, indeed, Mr. Masson concedes as 
much in allowing that, even before the king’s 
accession to the English throne, “ books 
from London must have crossed the Tweed 
. . « « occasionally a copy of the Shepherd’s 
Calendar ....a play of Shakespeare, or 
some other messenger of light and sweetness 
slipped into the parcel.’”” Among the poeti- 
cal lamentations on the death of Prince 
Henry in 1612 was Drummond’s first publi- 
cation, Tears on the Death of Moeliades. . Mr. 
Masson compares it to Lycidas in its sus- 
tained pastoralism and poetical tact. As 
one reads, one is apt to shiver in its chilly 
classic air, warmed by few and wintry rays 
of the imagination that glows in every line 
of Lycidas. Draummond’s melancholy muse 
was soon to find a subject nearer home. In 
1616 appeared his Poems in two parts. The 
first was a record of his happy wooing of 
“a fine, beautiful young lady, daughter to 
Cunningham of Gace an ancient and 
honourable family.”” The second was a me- 
morial of his grief at her sudden death, 
after the marriage-day had been fixed, “and 
all things ready for the solemnisation.” The 
sonnets in which he extols his love and 
laments her loss are graceful and elevated. 
Spenser is evidently his model. One of 
these poems quoted by Mr. Masson has a 
line recalling a familiar passage of Gray’s 
Elegy :— 

“Far from the madding worldlings’ hoarse discords.” 


In his happier hours Drummond had enume- 
rated the most famous rivers in the world, 
and (remembering that on the banks of the 
Ore in Fife he had first seen his lady-love), 
had concluded that not all of them together— 
“ Have ever had so rare a cause of praise 
As Ora, where this northern Phoenix strays.” 
When he next celebrated the “Ore with 
rushy hair,” it was with no such proud 
pre-eminence. That rivermymph was bidden 
with other Scottish streams to attend the 
Forth at the reception of James on his visit 
to his northern capital. Forth Feasting was 
Drummond’s expression of the exuberant 
loyalty of all his countrymen. It was a 
thorough-going “panegyric on the King’s 
most excellent Majesty.”” The monarch is 
lauded for his kingcraft, but above all for his 
efforts as a prentice in the Divine art of 
poesy :— 
“ With lute in hand, full of celestial fire, 
To the Pierian. groves thou didst retire: 





There, garlanded with all Urania’s flowers, 

In sweeter lays than builded Thebae’s towers, 

Or than which charmed the dolphins in the main, 

Or which did call Eurydice again, 

Thou sungst away the hours, till from their sphere 

Stars seemed to shoot, thy melody to hear.” 

The last couplet, as Mr. Masson points out, 
is a reminiscence of Oberon’s speech to Puck 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. All this 
praise is capped by the compliment that 
Apollo and the Muses came hither 
** To see thine isle : here lost their native tongue 
And in thy world-divided language sung.” 

In 1618 Drummond began a correspon- 
dence with Drayton, who was vainly trying 
to get the second part of his Polyolbion 
brought out at Edinburgh, and the same 
year Ben Jonson trudged on foot to Scotland 
in search of novelty and humours. Not 
until the Christmas season was paid the ever- 
memorable visit to Hawthornden. Drayton 
to his life’s end retained an affection for 
Drummond, but on the other friendship Fate 
looked frowningly. A correspondence—pro- 
testing too much—was eagerly begun almost 
as soon as Jonson was over the threshold, but 
did not last out the summer. Even during the 
visit (as we gather from the notes made then 
or immediately after) the inevitable amari 
aliquid had arisen. Of its exact origin more 
might have been known had not Ben Jonson’s 
memorials of his Scottish tour perished in 
the fire which consumed his lodgings in 
1620. But neither Mr. Cunningham nor 
Mr. Masson found any difficulty in guessing 
the probable cause—the incompatible tem- 
peraments of the two men. They wished to 
be friends ; but the passionate, robust nature 
of Jonson discomposed and shocked the 
staid, delicate, and somewhat pedantic 
Drummond. They agreed in one thing. 
Both were possessed by an irritable spirit of 
self-assertion: Jonson showed its workings 
in his loud, blustering, hectoring vein; but 
Drummond’s vanity “struckin.” It is pro- 
bable that the Notes of Jonson’s Conversa- 
tions were circulated among Drummond’s 
friends, and Jonson may have had some 
hint of their contents; but one circumstance 
seems to have escaped the notice of those 
who have written on this matter. Among 
Drummond’s posthumous poems, printed 
pell-mell in the edition of 1711, is one evi- 
dently written during the reign of James, 
and imploring quite seriously the divine 
protection for the king’s five senses against 
certain dangers peculiar to each. Now, in 
Jonson’s Gipsies Metamorphosed, a masque of 
1621, there is a burlesque counterpart of 
this petition. In Drummond’s verses the 
king’s partiality to his favourites is pointed 
at with astonishing freedom, and it is easy 
to conceive that the lines would give great 
offence at Court. Drummond’s friend and 
correspondent, Kerr of Ancram, ‘‘ revisited 
England in 1621” (the year of the masque), 
but Mr. Masson does not further specify the 
date. Whether Kerr showed the verses to 
his London friends or not, is matter of 
conjecture, but there are the two poems, 
and it seems likely that we have in them 
the result, though not the explanation of 
the coolness between their authors. 

In 1623 Drummond published Flowers of 
Sion, to which is adjoined his Cypress Grove, 
an essay. The poems are distinctively Chris- 
tian, imcluding hymns on the Nativity, 
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Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension—the 
essay is a Meditation on Death. Besides 
the anticipation of Milton in the selection 
of the sacred themes, there are expressions 
here and there that recall the strains of the 
“fuller minstrel.” The passages quoted by 
Mr. Masson from the Cypress Grove fully 
bear out his commendation of its pensive 
beauty, its moral high-mindedness, and the 
mournful music rolling through it. But, 
though a happy phrase now and then recalls 
Sir Thomas Browne (e.g. ‘‘ death is a short, 
nay, sweet sigh”), its monotony will not 
bear comparison with the Urn Burial, or 
the Garden of Cyrus. They resemble 
Spenser’s “rich strond,” 
“where heaped was 
Exceeding riches and all precious things, 
The spoil of all the world.” 

Some parts of the Cypress Grove appear to 
have been suggested by Bacon’s Hssay on 
Death, published in 1612. Mr, Masson does 
not notice, though he doubtless observed, 
that the extract at p. 137 is a prose tran- 
script of the lines at p. 64, on the Vanity of 
Life—from the poems of 1616. From 1623 
to 1627 when, probably, Drummond obtained 
his patent for new military inventions, the 
indications as to his life, or even his where- 
abouts, are very scanty. ‘‘ Thundering Rods 
or Box Dragoons, Fiery Waggons, Glasses of 
Archimedes ”’ (to set on fire ‘‘ at whatever dis- 
tance, whether on sea or land,” any com- 
bustible stuffs out of all reach of shot) are 
some of the death-dealing weapons invented 
by the author of the Cypress Grove. Other 
contrivances there are, of more peaceful 
purpose—the Sea Postilion (‘‘a light craft, 
very rapid even with an adverse wind ’’) the 
Wind Measure and Length Compass (for 
observing the strength of winds and the ex- 
act length of sea-voyages), the Ship-fountain 
(for making salt-water fresh), and lastly 
“an organic machine, producing, from a 
natural and never-wearied cause, perpetual 
motion.” The significance of all this in re- 
lation to Drummond is much lessened by 
the circumstance that, in the war with 
France and Spain then in progress, ‘‘ patents 
in such materials and fabrications were the 
order of the day.” ‘‘ With no greater care 
have arsenals and storehouses been founded 
with all equipments for war than libraries 
have been founded for the studies of war and 
peace.”” Drummond having furthered, or at 
least intended to further, bis country’s ser- 
vice in the one department, would not be 
backward in the easier contribution of the 
weapons of wit. The catalogue of his dona- 
tion of about 500 volumes to Edinburgh 
University is dated in the same year as his 
patent, and the sentence above quoted from 
its preface connects the two facts. 

This parting with his books (not quite 
“a cartload of rubbish” pace Gifford) has 
perhaps more significance than we are able 
to assign to it from the few biographical in- 
dications now attainable. Mr. Masson con- 
jectures that Drummond now gave up 
housekeeping, and it is certain that he now 
bade farewell to literature, so far at least as 
poetry and imaginative prose were concerned. 
His writings after 1630 were occasional 
pamphlets written to serve the political 
purpose of the hour, and a history of the 
five Jameses of Scotland. The pageant- 





verses he supplied on the occasion of the visit 
of Charles to Edinburgh, the pasquils that 
he wrote from time to time to ease his spleen 
against the dominant Presbyterian faction, 
and an occasional epitaph, form the only 
exceptions to this statement. 

Mr. Masson carefully elucidates Drum- 
mond’s pamphlet, Considerations to the King 
(Dec. 1632), by a réswmé of the curious 
history of the Stratherne Earldom. That 
title had been borne by a son of Robert II. 
by his second and undoubted wife, Euphemia 
Ross. The reigning Stuarts were descended 
from his first wife, Elizabeth Mure, who had 
been his mistress. There had always been 
awkward questions as to the validity of that 
connection, and even a doubt whether it 
were not really his second marriage. For 
these reasons, the Stratherne Earldom had 
been cancelled by James I. in 1428, and the 
Menteith title given in exchange to its bearer. 
The William Graham, who, in 1632, was 
Chief Justice and President of the Council, 
had applied for and obtained a restitution of 
the Stratherne dignity. Drummond took 
interest in the matter because, through An- 
nabella Drummond, Queen to Robert IIL, 
there was a far-away connection of all the 
Drummonds (from their chief, the Earl of 
Perth, to the youngest cadet of the family) 
with the royalty whose very existence, he 
thought, was imperilled by the rash grant 
to Graham. There is much doubt whether 
the Considerations were ever really sent to 
the king. Charles, after certain charges had 
been made against Stratherne by an accuser 
who failed to prove them by evidence, pun- 
ished the failure heavily, but acted on the 
information by depriving Graham of both 
his earldoms, and banishing him to his 
estates. The unlucky noble was afterwards 
re-admitted into the Scottish peerage as Earl 
of Airth. 

On March 2, 1635, Drummond wrote an- 
other letter of remonstrance to Robert, 
Earl of Ancram, with the broadly-hinted in- 
tention that it should be shown to the king. 
lts subject was the iniquity and folly of the 
proceedings against Lord Balmerino, who 
had been tried for his life, found guilty 
by a casting vote, and remitted to prison 
till the king’s pleasure as to his exe- 
cution should be known. His offence had 
been the possession of a letter imploring 
Charles to be careful in the ‘‘ Bishops’ busi- 
ness’? about which he had come to Scotland, 
and not to introduce into the discipline of 
his mother Church “anything not compatible 
with the honour thereof.” Even Laud could 
not advise that the sentence should be carried 
out, and Balmerino was released. The letter 
of Drummond is so outspoken, even hinting 
that the king had an eye to the forfeiture 
of Balmerino’s estates, that (remembering 
Drummond’s wont in such matters), it is not 
very likely that it was actually despatched. 

When the Bishops’ business had come to 
an end, and the king had been forced to an 
unequivocal surrender of his pretensions to 
remodel the ecclesiastical polity of Scotland, 
he still tried to soften his defeat by inducing 
the Scotch to throw over their covenant in 
favour of a new and revised edition. Drum- 
mond employed all his eloquence in favour 
of the king’s proposal in Irene. He blames 
the Presbyterian clergy for the continuance 





of civil dissension, and earnestly appeals to 
Charles to restore anything his subjects may 
have lost “of what they feign to be liberty 
(which is only a power to do what is con- 
venient).” His mediation was useless. It 
was practically timid, however bold in ex- 
pression. He never published it, but only 
distributed MS. copies to “noble lords” 
and persons of influence. And here begins 
the final phase of Drummond's career, which 
Mr. Masson so fully illustrates. Harassed 
by the discipline of the Kirk, and incensed 
at its continued triumph, he wrote his 
Skiamachia, or Fight with Shadows, for 
private and clandestine circulation. In it 
he accuses the English Parliament—the 
date is 1643—of malice against the king, 
and the Scotch clergy of greater presump- 
tion and more outrageous tyranny than the 
Inquisition had been guilty of: “ Pre- 
sumptuous churchmen have proved worse 
than the foxes of Samson.” 

_To a man in this temper the Solemn 
League and Covenant—a new version of 
the old Scotch Covenant for the use of 
Great Britain—must have given cold com- 
fort. If his foes had come like shadows, 
they certainly did not so depart. He had 
been himself forced to take the Covenant, 
raging inwardly, and found consolation in 
writing squibs, invectives, sledgehammer 
queries for the demolition of elaborate 
Covenanter arguments—all for private cir- 
culation. He anticipated being called to 
account for these recreations in a speech 
designed to have been spoken before the 
Presbyterian “ Circular.Tables.” “ He meant 
to be very brave.” But that there was any 
real danger seems doubtful. He appears to 
have had influence enough to procure a 
retreat in the benefice of his parish of Lass- 
wade, for an ex-bishop who was “ in extreme 
misery,” being a marked man, rejected of 
all presbyteries, till he found shelter near 
Drummond. 

In 1645, when Montrose’s success pro- 
mised some set-off to the disaster of Nascby, 
Drummond’s hopes rose high. Now that 
the “golden age had returned,” he has- 
tened to present his Irene to Montrose for 
his sanction to its publication. But a fort- 
night afterwards Montrose had fled to the 
Highlands, after the rout of Philiphaugh, 
and Drummond, in his next production, had 
to alter his tone altogether. Charles was in 
the Scotch camp, and the question of the 
day was whether or not he should be given 
up to the English. To avert the alternative 
dreaded by every loyal Scot, Drummond 
writes (in the character of a Presbyterian), 
his Objections against the Scots Answered. 
He actually takes credit to the Scotch for 
the defeat of Montrose, and founds thereon 
a claim to the gratitude of England, “for if 
unhappily we had joined with them, the state 
of affairs in England had fallen to as low an 
ebb as now they swellina high tide.” After 
this, the ill luck of his next and last political 
tract comes as an anti-climax. He wrote a 
“Vindication” of Hamilton, then on his 
disastrous expedition into England for 
Charles and Presbyterianism. News came 
that Hamilton was prisoner to Cromwell, 
and the Vindication was mere waste-paper. 

Everything for which Drummond cared 
was now rushing down to ruin. Charles was 
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executed; England was a republic; and 
Scotland, nominally a monarchy, was under 
the strictest Presbyterian rule— ~ 


“Saye that sun’s light we see, of good hear tell, 
This Earth we court so much were very Hell.” 


So he writes in one of.two very wooden 
sonnets. His hand had lost its cunning, save 
when he feelingly laments those of his friends 
who “ died with our Monarchy and State.” 
His own period was at hand. ‘‘ Weakened 


- with close study and diseases,’’ he lingered 


till December 4, 1649—“ wanting only nine 
days of sixty-four years of age”—and was 
honourably buried in his own aisle in the 
(now ruined) church of Lasswade. 

Drummond’s literary reputation rests 
mainly on his sonnets. He has a gentle 
thoughtfulness, a pleasing smoothness, in 
his best verses. He has neither the felici- 
tous phrasing of Sidney, nor the exquisite 
facility of Spenser, who runs off his fourteen 
lines trippingly, giving adequate, not redun- 
dant, expression to their one leading thought 
—not to speak of the rich luxuriance of 
Shakespeare, whose main idea is attended by 
a crowd of strong and graceful images, just 
not obscuring it. 

In his political life Drummond was always 
rehearsing for a performance that never came 
off. Indeed, his claim on our interest is, 
after all, that for one week or so, as the 
umbra of Ben Jonson, he sate at the table 
of the gods. After that, vivit. The rest of 
his life was merely mortal, and has at last 
received its fitting obsequies from a reverent 
and worthy hand. R. C. Browne. 








Lettres & wne Inconnue. Par Prosper Mérimée, 
de l’Académie Frangaise. Précédées d’une 
Etude sur Mérimée. Par H. Taine. Cin- 
quisme Edition. (Paris: Michel Lévy 
fréres). 


Ir is in reading Taine’s preface to these 
letters that people who were not personally 
acquainted with Mérimée may cdme to un- 
derstand the strange stir which their post- 
humous publication has made in France. 
For through the medium of his friendly 
biographer they will realise how much of it 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that these 
letters are the outpourings of a heart which 
was supposed not to exist, or, at all events, 
to have been persistently denied any out- 
ward expression of emotion—the result, we 
are called upon to believe, of a resolution 
made in early childhood. When only about 
ten or eleven years old, relates Taine, Mért- 
mée, having committed some fault, was 
severely scolded and sent out of the draw- 
ing-room. Crying and upset, he had just 
closed the door, when he heard a laugh, and 
some one said, “ Poor child! he thinks we 
are very angry.” The idea of being a dupe 
revolted him, and he swore from that day 
forth to repress so humiliating a sensibility, 
and kept his word, taking for his motto, 
Méurnoo amtoreiv (Remember to be on the 
defensive). 
This story does not convey a pleasant 
pression of the hero, and it is, perhaps, 
Well for Mérimée that few will believe that 
he could have been steadfast all his life to a 
se born from a momentary pique at so 
tender an age, and will regard it as merely 





a formulary of a subjective idea by which 
he accounted to himself and to others in an 
interesting and satisfactory way for the 
peculiar coldness and inexpansiveness of his 
natural manner. No doubt he himself firmly 
believed all along that this episode had 
altered his original character, but children 
as well as grown-up people are occasionally 
given to dwell upon ideas until they believe 
them to be realities, a state of mind with 
which the most perfect honesty is not only 
compatible, but in which it is positively 
implied, for doubt only troubles the mind 
when there are facts to check convictions. 

But it was not solely because Mérimée 
was personally cold, stony, and unsympa- 
thetic that the Parisian public threw itself 
wildly upon his letters: another cause is 
assignable to the mystery which enveloped, 
if it does not still envelope, the name of 
the fair recipient. French by birth, En- 
glish by education (‘‘Quelle dréle d’édu- 
cation vous regevez en Angleterre.”— 
Letter III.), the lady was well known to 
all the friends of Mérimée, though not one 
of them was aware of a correspondence 
which lasted about twenty-eight years, per- 
haps longer, for some letters had evi- 
dently preceded the first of those pub- 
lished, since in it he alluded to his last as 
fearing he had been too frank therein in 
speaking of his own character, and quotes 
a good mot of an old diplomate, “ Never 
speak ill of yourself; your friends will always 
do so for you.” 

Elsewhere he puts to himself the question, 
“How is it that the most indifferent men 
are always the most loved?” It does not 
transpire that the “ unknown”’ disputed the 
premisses ; so, perhaps, on the above principle, 
he takes care that his expressions should be 
more remarkable for their cynicism than 
anything else. A very bad substitute, by 
the way, for indifference. It is cynicism, 
moreover, even at its worst, of a transparent 
and superficial nature; but he played at it 
so long that it is not surprising that his 
best-intentioned sentiments should be liable 
to misconstruction. A passage which at 
first sight might seem to exhibit a hope. 
less aberration in that respect is one in 
which he speaks of having been to a ball 
given by some men of his acquaintance 
to which most of the figurantes of . the 
opera were invited. ‘‘These women are 
mostly stupid (bétes),” he continues, “ but I 
have remarked how superior they are in deli- 
cacy to the men of their class. They are 
separated from other women by only one vice 
—poverty.” He was right in lecturing his 
correspondent, if a contemporary critic is cor- 
rect in inferring from his next letter—but 
which we must confess we do not infer—that 
she felt herself aggrieved, and called him to 
account for the above. As if tosay, “I have 
seen figurantes who are nearly as good as you 
are,” necessarily admitted of the converse, 
“You are little better than a figurante.” 
Moreover, his continuation of the theme in 
the next letter leaves us in no doubt that he 
meant to be the reverse of cynical or in- 
sulting to the sex in general. ‘The ari- 
stocracy have raised insurmountable barriers 
between the different classes of society 
in order to prevent one from seeing how 
much what goes on without resembles what 


goes on within,” he writes, and does not say 
that these barriers are raised to prevent one 
from seeing how much what goes on within 
resembles what goes on without—and then 
follows a pretty and appropriate little story, 
which we might possibly have lost if the 
“ Unknown ” had read his letter more care- 
fully. 

Throughout it would be hard upon 
Mérimée to base a serious judgment upon 
any of the numerous paradoxes which season 
his letters, most of which were probably 
thrown in for mere effect. Conspicuous 
among such sentiments is his speech a propos 
of the fireworks in Paris, which, in his 
opinion, must be superior to a volcano, for 
“Art is always better than Nature.” An 
artist himself, and a writer upon art, he must 
have been turning over in his mind the 
question why it should come so naturally to 
all men to praise Nature by comparing it 
to Art, if it were as manifestly absurd to do- 
so as sages opine. Art is not better than 
Nature, but Nature has a hundred thousand 
different expressions, and Art only takes 
cognisance of the best. Therefore what she 
loses in fidelity and in vividness she gains in 
combination and completeness. She has 
less of the beauty of Nature, but she has 
none of her ugliness. It is the sense of har- 
mony which Art conveys, the absence of all 
that jars against the perfect beauty of a 
landscape, the intentional bringing together 
of conditions and elements which are not 
often found combined in Nature, which is 
the respectable substratum of the vulgar 
exclamation in the presence of an exquisite 
landscape, that it is like a picture or a scene 
in a play. 

Mérimée had travelled a good deal earlier 
in life, and during the long period of his 
correspondence he shifts his direction con- 
tinually, without ever getting very far from: 
home, and is always turning up again at the~ 
same point. Seldom are more than two of 
his letters running addressed from the same 
place. Biarritz, Paris, Compiégne, Cannes, 
ditto, London (British Museum), ditto, Paris, 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, ditto, Biarritz, Paris: 
this is a result of opening his letters at 
random, and conveys an idea of his squirrel- 
like movements. From England his letters 
are more discontented, fault-finding, and 
bilious in their tone than from elsewhere, 
though he never writes cheerfully except 
from Paris, and his dislike to French pro- 
vincial towns is only commensurate with his 
aversion to Court life, for although he in- 
variably speaks with affection of the Imperial 
circle, the whole réle of a courtier was irk- 
some to him, from the pantalon collant to 
the review exacted from him of the Life of 
Caesar, where he sought to acquit himself 
with tact and dignity, and give satisfaction 
to the Imperial author without stooping to 
the tone of a sycophant. 

It may possibly have been owing to the 
preoccupation of his mind that he never 
seems to take more than a superficial interest 
in anything, and, like all people who are 
bored themselves, he fancied every one was 
bored around him. At Taymouth Castle, 
not only Lord Breadalbane, but even the 
bisons in the park, seem to him to share the 
general blight. Probably no creature about 





the place was really bored but himself; but 
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here, as elsewhere, he managed to find a 
pretext for some of the usual sharp and 
pungent speeches with which he habitually 
salted the sawdust of his life. Here is a 
speech of M. Thiers quite to his taste, ex- 
tracted from a long story, which he relates 
with great relish and in his best style. A 
party of great men had met at the house of 
an Academician for the purpose of being 
present at the introduction of Béranger to 
Rachel, who afterwards favoured the com- 
pany with a recitation from Esther. ‘‘ During 
an interval in the performance, Victor Hugo 
and Thiers began disputing on the subject 
of Racine. Hugo said that Racine’s was 
a small mind, and Corneille’s a great one. 
‘You say that,’ answered Thiers, ‘ because 
yours isa great mind. You are the Cor- 
neille’ (here Hugo assumed a very modest 
expression) ‘of an epoch of which Casimir 
Delavigne is the Racine.’ I leave you to 
judge whether modesty was appropriate or 
not on the occasion.” The amount of sar- 
casm in Thiers’s speech depends entirely on 
Hugo’s appreciation of Casimir Delavigne, 
and what that was everybody knows. 

Mérimée himself could hardly have come 
to Hugo’s rescue consistently with a senti- 
ment expressed to his Unknown—viz., “I 
abhor French verses ’’—d propos of some that 
he had translated by preference rather into 
English than French. 

The letters are in two thick volumes, 
giving ample food for digestion, even when 
allowance is made for the wide type and the 
inordinate margin, which is in the fate of 
modern French books, The nature of the 
collection is hardly exciting enough to per- 
mit of any excisions, for a book but mo- 
derately stimulating can only redeem itself 
by prolonging the reader’s attention until 
his interest in the personality of the cha- 
racters balances the want of less legitimate 
elements. It is not only because we live in 
a different age that people who were fasci- 
nated by Clarissa Harlowe in their youth 
could not stand the tedium of re-reading it 
in its modern one-volume edition. But 
with whatever feelings we may peruse the 
two volumes of Mérimée’s letters, no one can 
arrive at the last short note, written but four 
hours before his death, and ending (with a 
slight strain upon the tense) almost as pro- 
phetically as Kenelm Chillingly—* Je suis 
parti. Adieu! je vous embrasse ’’—without 
a tender feeling for the man with whom he 
becomes acquainted in these pages. For, 
whatever our opinion of him may be, it is 
no small praise to say that the force of his 
individuality is sufficient to exact one. It is 
a book that one opens with expectation, 
reads with disappointment, but closes with 
regret. Frances Mary CHar.ron. 








DR. EBERS ON MOUNT SINAI. 


Durch Gosen zum Sinai. Von Dr. Georg 
Ebers. (Leipzig, 1872.) 
Dr. Esers’ work is divided into two parts, 
the first entitled “From the Travelling 
Journal,” and the second “ From the Library ;” 
and this arrangement is exceedingly conve- 
nient for the reader, who will find the ques- 
tion of the Land of Goshen and the scenes 
of the Exodus of the Israelites discussed 
either from the familiar point of view of a 


traveller, or from the more critical stand- 
point of a profound scholar and archaeologist. 
Upon the first portion of the book it will 
not be necessary to dwell at any great length ; 
it is what we should naturally expect from 
the notes of an observant traveller charmed 
with all he sees, and extracting novel sensa- 
tions out of the most commonplace phases 
of Oriental life, as tourists, and especially 
sentimental tourists in the Holy Land, are 
wont todo. Nonew groundis covered by the 
journey ; and although there is a freshness 
and simplicity about the narrative, yet it is 
all of the orthodox stereotyped kind, and the 
experienced reader of travels in the Holy 
Land knows beforehand exactly what the 
description of each place will be, and what 
emotions will be recorded as arising on the 
occasion of a first visit to it. There is, 
however, one thing which makes Dr. Ebers 
a very desirable travelling companion over 
the scenes which he describes, and that is 
his extensive knowledge of Egyptian anti- 
quities; and although the greater part of 
his researches in this direction are reserved 
for the “ Library” portion of the work, yet 
he tells us en passant much that is both 
instructive and entertaining. 

His views upon the route of the Israelites 
from the Red Sea to Sinai, and upon the 
position of the Mount of the Lawgiving, are 
almost identical with those of Professor 
Lepsius, whose route he followed, accom- 
panied by the same dragoman, and whose 
conclusions he somewhat too unhesitatingly 
adopts. Dr. Ebers, indeed, makes it no secret 
that he undertook his journeys in order to 
confirm certain preconceived ideas. 

“ The power of travelling in distant lands may 
well be considered a heaven-granted boon to 
every sensible man; but he only can truly enjoy 
it who by means of previous study has gained 
an accurate knowledge of the countries to be 
visited, and now, when he sees with his bodily 
eyes what he has hitherto only pictured in the 
imagination, finds himself in a position to com- 
pare his preconceived ideas with the reality, and 
to correct and enrich them by the evidence of his 
senses. Good previous study is the most neces- 
sary requisite for every journey in distant lands, 
but pre-eminently so for travel in the sacred 
places of the East.” ' 

Although it is true that study is most 
necessary, yet the majority of travellers un- 
fortunately take with them to the East pre- 
conceived ideas as the result of their studies ; 
and it is to this that we owe half the exist- 
ing misconceptions about the Holy Land. 

Such being the author’s state of mind, 
we need not wonder that he finds Mount 
Serbal to be Sinai, and takes the Israelites 
through his own and Lepsius’ favourite 
working ground, the Mafka mines at Wady 
Magharah. To miss such a spot was for an 
Egyptologist out of the question; and as 
he could not follow all the routes through 
the peninsula, he did what many travellers 
before him have done, and adapted the 
Israelites to his own. 

Now it so happens that Lepsius, although 
possessing a keen eye for a hieroglyphic 
cartouche, is a painfully unobservant tra- 
velier, and but few of his topographical 
statements are tobe relied on, asI have myself 
frequently proved by personal experience. 
Nothing is easier than to make out a case 





and such an inspection of the neighbour- 
hood as could be made in one or two days 
need not, perhaps, modify the view. But 
a few weeks’ sojourn in Wady Feirén and 
its vicinity, and the additional evidence of 
the theodolite and level, dispose of the pre- 
tensions of Serbal in a most convincing 
manner. 

Dr. Ebers would have done well to delay 
his book until the publication of the maps 
and statistical reports of the Ordnance 
Survey Expedition were published. Had he 
done so, he would, I venture to assert, have 
followed the example of the editor of the 
Speaker's Commentary, and cancelled cer- 
tain sheets of his book in which a theory is 
advocated which is absolutely at variance 
with the topographical facts. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to glance over the 
Ordnance Survey maps, and to read at the 
same time the straightforward and (in spite 
of commentators) simple account of the 
Exodus given in the Bible, must inevitably 
be led to the conclusion that, wherever else 
Sinai may have been, it was certainly not 
Serbal. 

As far as Wady Gharandel, which or the 
neighbouring valley of Useit he identifies 
with Elim, Dr. Ebers’ account of the itine- 
rary of the Israelites agrees with that of the 
majority of travellers, the Ordnance Survey 
party included. After this point he suggests 
a different and, as I believe, an improbable, 
if not impossible route. 


“From Wady Gharandel or Usét (Elim) to the 
Red Sea (Ras abu Selimeh), where there is 
still (?) a landing-place for Arab boats, and the 
wanderers might have received supplies, we find 
a greater or lesser day’s journey,according to which 

lace we fix upon as Elim. Between the Red 

ea and Dophkah (Wady Magharah, or Tmafka) 
is an encampment in the desert of Sin, the rocky 
wilderness which we passed in one day’s march. 
But as the journeying here becomes more difficult, 
it seems most natural that the Hebrew wanderers 
should strike their tents in the rocky valley of 
Schellal. The Biblical description in Exodus 
xvi. makes no mention of the encampment by the 
Red Sea mentioned in Numbers xxxiii. 10, but it 
says (Exodus xvi. 1-3), ‘And they took their 
journey from Elim; and all the con tion of 
the children of Israel came unto the wilderness 
of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai, on the 
fifteenth day of the second month after their de- 
parting out of the land,’ &c. In these words we 
notice three very important points. The first we 
shall have to dwell upon later, for it seems to 
witness to us that at the time this record was 
written, not the mountain that is now called Sinai, 
but much more probably Mount Serbal, lying 
further to the north, is to be considered as ‘the 
Mount of the Lord.’ Secondly, we find that 
the Hebrews took a month and fifteen days from 
their starting out of pt to reach the desert of 
Sin. We reckon as within this time Ayin Musa, 
where they celebrated their deliverance from Pha- 
raoh, but in all that time only eight places of en- 
campment are mentioned. is, although it may 
seem strange at first sight, is easily explained 
when one considers the circumstances under which 
they journeyed. From the first station the people 
would start at an appointed hour. The leaders, 
the head-quarters (if one may use the modern 
expression), went on as our old Sheikh used to 
do, and chose the camping-ground, where they 
awaited the people, a great part of whom could 
only arrive late, and part of them even only on 
the following day.” 


We can understand, too, how an ardent 
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Tmafka, which the tablets tell him was the 
ancient name of Wady Magharah, as a con- 
vincing proof of the identity of that 

with the hitherto unrecognisable station of 
Dophkah, byt it rather weakens the force of 
such an argument to be obliged to alter or 
interpolate the number of stations as given 
in the Bible, in order to make it fit into the 
itinerary. But although this identification 
is geographically improbable, it appears to 
be based on sound etymological principles ; 
for, as the author tells us, 

“In both districts (Sarabit el Khadim and Ma- 
ghérah) is found the substance maphkat, which 
gives its name (maphka, or copper country) to the 
whole mine region. As maphka is frequently 
written without the final ¢, this ¢ is to be con- 
sidered the sign of the feminine gender; and when 
this feminine maphka is pronounced with the 
article ¢ before the word, it becomes tmaphka, in 
which we may recognise the Dophka of the 
Bible.” 


I would even hazard a conjecture that the 
name was given to some point upon the coast 
between Wady Taiyebeh and Wady Feiran, 
where the road from the mines emerged 
upon the plain, or to the port at which 
the mineral products, &c., were embarked. 

One great objection to Dr. Ebers’ theory, 
which takes the Israelites by way of Wady 
Maghérah, is that the Nagb Buderah, by 
which it is approached, must have been quite 
impassable before the construction of the 
present road, which is undoubtedly poste- 
rior to the Exodus, and is even now imprac- 
ticable for a large caravan. See Desert of 
the Exodus, vol. i. p. 276. 

Dr. Ebers agrees with Lepsius and Birch 
in supposing the metal maphka to have been 


copper rather than, as Brugsch conjectures, . 


turquoise, and the results obtained by the 
Sinai Survey Expedition certainly confirm 
this view. 

It would not appear that either Dr. Ebers 
or his companions were able to communicate 
very freely with the Arabs, for the two or 
three Bedawi traditions which he quotes are 
for the most part incorrect. For instance, 
he says of the Hammam Firain that it is so 
called because “ Pharaoh (naturally he of the 
Exodus time) was condemned, they say, for 
his sins to be eternally boiled in the burning 
waters of the mountain.”’ For the real ver- 
sion of the tradition the reader is referred to 
the ‘Ordnance Survey Report,’ Notes and 
Illustrations, part i. p. 65.* 

Wé notice also a rather extraordinary 
omission in the account of the Red Sea, 
where, although he gives an elaborate dis- 
cussion upon the colour of the water and 
the origin of the name, he curiously enough 
omits to mention its most common Semitic 
appellation, Bahr stf, and the red fleecy sea- 





* The following is a literal translation of the 
legend in question as written down by me at the 
dictation of some of the best authorities among the 
Towarah Bedawin :—‘“In the beginning Moses and 
Pharaoh quarrelled. Then Moses walked down to 
the salt sea and smote it with his staff, making it a 
passable road. Over this he went with his people, 
and Pharaoh came and followed him into the middle 
of the sea. Now when he was half-way across, 
Moses said, ‘Return, O sea! over what is within 
thee ;’ and the sea swallowed up Pharaoh, and they 
called the place Bahat Fir‘in. Now when the sea 
drowned Pharaoh he gasped and blew, and a hot 
terse ,came up from his breath called Hammam 

1 . 





weed (sif) which is found in such quanti- 
ties on its shores. 

A rather fanciftil and certainly erroneous 
derivation is that given for Wady Nasb. 
‘We encamped under some dates by the well 
of Nasb. This name is undoubtedly derived 
from the neighbouring copper mines, for 
this metal is called in Arabic nahds.” 
The name of the wady and spring in ques- 
tion is nasb (mim, sid, b4) which means “a 
sacrificial stone,” or one set up as an ob- 
ject of adoration by the ancient Arabs ; 
while the Arabic word for copper is nahds 
(nun, hé, alif, sin), so that the two words 
have not the remotest connection with each 
other. 

But these are almost the only blemishes 
in the book, and they really detract but little 
from its value, inasmuch as it is not in these 
general geographical conclusions that Dr. 
Kbers’ forte lies, but in his skilful manner of 
handling the literary question of the Exodus 
and in the array of learning which he 
marshals before the reader. 

He has done for this branch of the subject 
what the Ordnance Survey has done for the 
physical geography of the country ; and his 
carefully arranged references, with copious 
quotations from the originals both of inscrip- 
tions and passages from ancient authors— 
furnished as they are, too, with German 
translations for the lay reader—will in future 
be, in their way, as indispensable to the 
Biblical critic as are the counterfeit present- 
ments of the hills and valleys of the peninsula 
given in the Ordnance maps and photographs. 
To the latter, indeed, they furnish an inva- 
luable supplement, elucidating many points 
which want of such special knowledge as 
Dr. Ebers possesses had made obscure to the 
members of the Sinai expedition. For 
instance, the name Sardbit el Khadim was 
long a puzzle to us ; and although the first 
part was plain enough, I was obliged to fall 
back upon the Bedawin’s own explanation of 
the latter word, viz., that the hill was so 
called from the black statue of a “ servant,” 
Khadim, which actually seems to have been 
discovered there. Dr. Ebers’ explanation 
is that it is derived from the ancient Egyp- 
tian yatem, a citadel, fortress, &c. This 
method of looking to hieroglyphic sources 
for the originals of some of the modern 
Arabic names of the peninsula is almost 
new ground, which no one is better fitted 
to explore than Dr. Ebers. In an able 
article upon the Sinai Survey in the Times 
of October 2, 1872, a suggestion in a similar 
direction was made to the effect that the 
somewhat unsatisfactory name Wady Baba 
which occurs in the neighbourhood of the 
mines may have its origin in the hieroglyphic 
Beba, “the cave,” which is applied in some 
of the tablets to the district of Magharah, the 
latter modern Arabic and the ancient Egyp- 
tian word having both the same significa- 
tion. 

With regard to the situation and extent of 
the Land of Goshen, Dr. Ebers, combining 
as he does a profound acquaintance with 
Egyptology and Biblical lore with a fair 
knowledge of that part of the country, is a 
trustworthy guide and a sagacious judge. 
He had not, as in the case of Sinai, to deal 
with many conflicting theories and a country 
the physical aspect of which was almost 





unknown except so much of it as lay within 
the limited area of the ordinary tourist's 
route. Here he had a comparatively simple 
country, with abundant allusions in an- 
cient writings, to its towns and boundaries, 
and a piece of country, too, over which, 
strange to say, no battle of geographers 
has yet been fought. The conclusions ar- 
rived at are sound, and will do much 
towards elucidating the history, &c., of the 
little-known period between the settlement 
of the Israelites in Egypt and the Exodus. 

This country he places on the east of the 
Delta (1), because the Bible nowhere says 
that the Israelites had to cross the Nile; 
(2), because it so relates. the history of the 
Exodus that it could only have taken place 
from the eastern Delta; and (3), because the 
Septuagint and the Coptic translators add to 
the Goshen of the text the more particular 
geographical definition that it is to be found 
in the district which lies in the eastern Delta, 
also called by Claudius Ptolemaeus vopic 
"Apa/3ia and in the Septuagint Déseu 'ApaBiac. 
The addition by the LXX. of the words # ric 
éoriv } xpdoc rh Aliybrr ’Apajiia, and in the 
Coptic EH TECEM HIE TAPABIA, is “not 
only sufficient of itself to decide the position 
of the land of Goshen, but indicates that an 
even more special topographical description 
may be obtained if we can only get some in- 
— about the limits of the vopde ’Apa- 
Bias.” 

This information, he shows us, is to be 
obtained both in the Scripture names of 
towns in Goshen spoken of in the course of 
the history of the Exodus, as well as in 
Strabo and Herodotus ; the former of whom 
mentions “ Kgyptian Arabia” as lying be- 
tween the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, with 
Pelusium at its northern extremity; while 
the latter calls that part of Egypt lying to 
the east of the Delta “ Arabia.” The fact 
that Jacob is brought from Palestine through 
Goshen to the residence of the king (Gen. 
xlvi. 28), also points to the fact that Goshen 
was the first province which a person enter- 
ing Egypt from the east would touch. The 
district of Tarahia is bounded “on the south 
by the Arabian mountains, which extend 
from the right bank of the Nile, and which 
here send down many spurs across to the 
Red Sea, but in the plain between Helio- 
polis and Arsinoe gradually end in low lines 
of hills crossing the desert from east to west. 
The eastern boundary is the extreme point 
of the Gulf of Suez, and a natural and arti- 
ficial chain of fortresses.’”” (The lakes and 
marshes of the isthmus being expressly men- 
tioned by Strabo, as well as the forts, such 
as Pelusinm, which was the northernmost of 
them.) On the north it was enclosed by the 
Menzaleh Lake, and a part of the Pelusium 
coast. Westward it reached as far as the 
Tanitic arm of the Nile. From physical 
conditions Tarabia must be divided into two 
parts, of which the eastern takes the form of 
a right-angled triangle, the sides of which 
are drawn from Heliopolis to Suez, from 
Suez to Pelusium, and from Pelusium to He- 
liopolis. The second part of Tarabia consists 
of a strip of fertile land which, never more 
than six miles wide, cuts through the desert 
from Bubastis (Zagazig) to the. present 
Timnah Lake. Having determined the 
limits of Tarabia, and proved conclusively, 
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as it seems to me Dr. Ebers has done, that 
Goshen formed a part of that province, it is 
comparatively easy to define the limits of 
Goshen itself. This he does as follows :— 


“Tf we take the towns belonging to Goshen,” 
(discussed in detail in the course of the work,) 
“as fixed points, and as it were throw a net to- 
wards all points of the compass so as to take in 
all the most outlying ones, then we get as the 
boundary on the east the lakes upon the Isthmus 
of Suez, and already mentioned in the time of 
Rameses, and the line of fortifications which 
stretched out behind them. The southern boun- 
dary has the form of the are of a circle, which 
unites on the S.W. and N.E. the points Heliopolis, 
Tell el Jahadi, Belbés, Pithom, and Rameses. On 
the west, the extreme points from S. to N. are 
Heliopolis, Bubastis, Phakusa,and Tanis. Whether 
we ought to reckon on the north the marsh dis- 
tricts south of the Menzaleh Lake, as forming part 
of the district, is uncertain. The triangular piece 
of desert, whose base is formed by the degree of 
latitude which passes through Heliopolis, and the 
N.W. side of which lies close upon the line of 
cities, Heliopolis, Tell el Jahidi, Belbés, Pithom, 
and Rameses, belonged to the Arabian province 
of Tarabia, but it is doubtful whether it ought to 
be reckoned as uy of the province of Goshen, 
properly so called.” 

Durch Gosen zum Sinai is a work that 
may be confidently recommended to Biblical 
critics. If on some geographical questions 
the author has not formed an independent 
judgment, he is on the other hand free from 
eccentricity, and does not support any of the 
fanciful hypotheses propounded by certain 
modern theorists, and his conclusions, where 
he has good data to go upon, are always 
sound. The great mass of information, too, 
which the book contains, is well digested, 
and the general arrangement of the work 
such as to make reference to it easy. The 
style also is good, although the author does 
occasionally condescend to rather florid and 
emotional language. Witness the following 
description of Wady Shellal :— 

“Were I a painter, with the power to illustrate 
Dante’s Inferno, I should place my camp-stool 
here and fill my sketch-book, and then never 
should I lack subjects for representation of that 
region of death in these powerful, terrible, inde- 
scribably melancholy, ungovernably wild land- 
scapes. One might well believe that all the evil 
spirits had had a wicked hand in the building of 
Ps barren, desert, cruel cliffs... . . ” 


Dr. Ebers’ work is one which will interest 
all classes of readers, and it is to be hoped 
that before long an English translation of it 
may be forthcoming, in order that it may 
become more generally known and appre- 
ciated in this country. E. H. Pacer. 








Biographical and Oritical Essays. Third 
Series. By A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 
(Longmans, 1874.) . 


Mr. Haywarp has, perhaps unconsciously, 
described the spirit of his book in his first 
paragraph. 


“ There is,” he says, “a comic history of Eng- 
land, 
in which the salient points should be placed in 
broad relief by memorable sayings and striking 
incidents—by well-chosen traits of valour, virtue, 
patriotism, eloquence and wit? There is no 
pleasanter mode of conveying knowledge, no easier 
mode of impressing it. The most fugitive atten- 


tion is caught by anecdotes; the most volatile 


Why might there not be an anecdotical one, 


mind retains them so long as it retains anything; 
and none but the shallowest will miss the moral 
they point, the reflexions they suggest, or the con- 
clusions they justify.” 

It must be acknowledged that if this is to 
be the history of the future—if we are to 
care more for what men said than for what 
they thought and did, we could not wish to 
be under a pleasanter teacher than Mr. Hay- 
ward. An inexhaustible knowledge of good 
stories, combined with the rarer power of 
telling them well, and a great familiarity 
with the lighter literature of modern times, 
make these essays very enjoyable reading for 
an idle hour. Whether they have cost Mr. 
Hayward much thought, or whether that 
which has not cost the author much thought 
can be of any real service, are questions which 
it is perhaps as ridiculous to ask as it would 
be to ask whether a moss-rose were good to 
eat. 

And yet there are subjects touched here 
which seem to demand more serious treat- 
ment. Take, for instance, Lanfrey’s His- 
tory of Napoleon. Who has read that book 
without asking himself whether it tells 


We feel as we turn over the pages, with their 
terrible burden of accusation, that we have 
the work of an advocate ; an advocate of the 
righteous cause, if you will, but still an 
advocate. The feeling may be entirely with- 
out foundation, but it is almost impossible 
to conceive anyone seriously reading M. 
Lanfrey’s pages without entertaining it to a 
greater or less extent. Such a thing, how- 
ever, has evidently never entered into Mr. 
Hayward’s mind. Page after page he 
contents himself with reproducing in the 
most telling way the story which M. 
Lanfrey has told already. Of indepen- 
dent criticism there is not a shade. All 
that Mr. Hayward has contributed of his own 
are a few quotations from Seott and Byron, 
Pope and Corneille, and a very remarkable 
criticism (p. 237) on a saying of M. Thiers, 
that if Napoleon had found a Desaix on the 
battle field of Waterloo, he would have pre- 
served the Empire, and France its ruling 
position amongst the powers of Europe. 

“Give the sentence a turn”—says Mr. Hayward 
—“if the First Consul had not found both a Desaix 
and a Kellermann on the battle field of Marengo, 
he would never have founded an empire to be 
preserved, and France might have obtained long 
ago the position for which she is still struggling, 
of a free as well as a great nation.” 

It is beyond doubt that if Napoleon had 
been defeated at Marengo he would never 
have founded an empire. But it must re- 
quire a long course of anecdotical history 
to lead any one to imagine that France would 
have been capable of freedom if Napoleon 
had been got rid of fifteen years before the 
defeat of Waterloo. The more reasonable 
supposition is that the generation which 
cringed before Napoleon would have looked 
about for some other idol to take his place. 
It is not upon record that the men who wit- 
nessed the assassination of Cesar abstained 
from bowing down before Augustus. 

A writer, however, who copies M. Lanfrey, 
is in a far better position than a writer who 
copies M. Thiers. Let us see what Mr. 
Hayward has to say on a nobler theme 
than the life of Napoleon, on The British 





not merely the truth but the whole truth ?- 





Partiament: its History and Eloquence. We 
shall perhaps be accused of hypercriticism if 
we suggest that stories about the reign of 
Charles II. have nothing whatever to do 
with the British Parliament, no, such body 
being known to history till after the Union 
with Scotland. But it is a pity almost that 
Mr. Hayward has not restricted himself 
within the limit of time after which a real 
British Parliament existed. His knowledge 
of the earlier history and eloquence of the 
English Parliament seems to be of the most 
elementary kind. He is indeed tempted 
into an argument to disprove a foolish state- 
mentof Hume’s, which might nowadays have 
been left to disprove itself, to the effect that 
“‘the whole discourse and language of the 
moderns, i.¢., the men of the seventeenth 
century, were polluted with mysterious 
jargon, and full of the lowest and most 
vulgar hypocrisy.” In answer to this Mr. 
Hayward quotes, amongst other things, two 
extracts from the speeches of Seymour and 
Philips, in which one actually refers to 
Herodotus, and the other to Livy, two ex- 
tracts which, even to the italics, are carefully 
copied from Hume himself. Of Sir John 
Elot, or Mr. Forster’s biography of him, Mr. 
Hayward does not’ appear ever to have 
heard, or he would hardly have thought it 
necessary to point out the fact as something 
worth noting that Herodotus and Livy were 
known to members of the House of Com- 
mons in 1628, and it is needless to say that 
an essay on the eloquence of Parliament 
which knows nothing of Eliot is singularly 
defective. 

Perhaps, however, it is dealing hard mea- 
sure to Mr. Hayward to ask him to be an 
historian. His forte is story-telling. His 
anecdotes doubtless are not very new, and 
one has, of course, heard before of the 
elder Pitt’s speech beginning “Sugar, Mr. 
Speaker—” of Lord Palmerston’s Civis Ro- 
manus, and of Sheridan’s joke when Burke 
flung his dagger on the floor of the house: 
“The gentleman has brought us the knife, 
but where is the fork?” But if the stories 
are for the most part old, there are plenty of 
them, and the interest is never allowed to 
flag. Here, for instance, is one about the 
economical ways of Mr. Carlyle’s hero; 
Frederick William I. of Prussia (p. 105) :— 


“¢ Touch not, taste not,’ was a maxim which 
one of the royal suite, high in favour, neglected 
to his cost. barrel of oysters was announced, 

rice ten dollars. The King, who liked oysters, 
ut was maneee by the cost, asked Von Kleist 
if they were likely to turn out good. ‘ Excellent,’ 
was the reply 5 and, on being asked how he knew, 
he stated that, passing through the kitchen as they 
were opening the oysters, he had tasted one. 
‘Very well,’ said the King; ‘he who has eaten 
one may eat them all, and repay me the money 
they have cost.’ He compelled Von Kleist to take 
the bargain off his hands.” 


Or, nearer home, concerning Plunket 
(p. 380) :— 

“A very ugly old barrister, arguing a point of 
practice before him, claimed to be received as an 
authority. ‘I am a pretty old practitioner, my 
lord.’ ‘ An old practitioner, Mr. 8.’” 


If there is not much instruction to be got 
out of the book, there is a great deal of 
amusement, and probably Mr. Hayward 
holds the opinion which Albert Smith used 
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to propound at the Egyptian Hall, that the 
British public wants to be amused, not to be 
instructed. So far as this is the case, we 
cannot wish the British public in better 
hands. Samvet R. Garpiver. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Argus Fairbairn. By Henry Jackson. 
(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 
Too Late. By Mrs. Newman. 
(London: H. §. King & Co., 1874.) 
Mrs. Greville. By Ursula. 
(London : Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax. By Holme Lee. 
(London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1874.) 


Ir is a fact well known to every observer of 
human nature, that there are at the present 
moment large numbers of estimable persons, 
both male and female, who never willingly 
and of their own motion open any book ex- 
cept a novel. To these persons a due and 
regular supply of fictitious matter is an ab- 
solute necessity, artificial it may be, but still 
a necessity. The average consumption of 
the healthy adult naturally varies, according 
to rate of reading, hours of leisure, and so 
forth ; it may perhaps be estimated at from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand pages per 
week, or from two to four ordinary novels. 
And it will be noticed by any one who 
studies the advertisement sheets of literary 
journals, that this demand is duly supplied 
either by the bounty of a gracious Providence, 
or by the operation of the laws of the dismal 
science, or both. Now it would be obviously 
absurd to demand from the purveyors of this 
sort of provender, any literary or artistic 
excellence. We might as well expect the 
contractor to a workhouse or a regiment to 
furnish his rations each separately elaborated 
after the fashion of Gouffé or Francatelli. 
Not that the consumers are absolutely in- 
sensible or indifferent. We know several 
persons of this class who would really prefer 
Old. Kensington, or A Princess of Thule, to 
the books whose titles head this article. But 
still literary excellence is not the real ques- 
tion. What is required is something to oc- 
cupy a given number of hours. And we 
outsiders may be thankful if this something 
is not utterly abhorrent to us in language, 
morals, or taste. 

Argus Fairbairn may reasonably claim to 
provide some such negative ground for 
thankfulness. The story is fluently and plea- 
santly told, the moral is unexceptionable and 
not too forcibly urged, and the book is sin- 
gularly free from the slips in matters of 
fact and phrase which one looks for in the 
average novel. Certainly it would be better 
for Mr. Jackson not to talk of the ‘Senate 
House” at Oxford; it disturbs us too a little 
to find a lady, supposed to be of unusual 
culture and refinement, saying, ‘‘ You must 
have’ practised a deal,” and in one passage 
the author has tripped on those terrible offen- 
dicula the verbs lie and lay. But these are ex- 
ceptions, and, as a rule, Mr. Jackson has paid 
his readers the unusual compliment of writing 
his books in something like English. Posi- 
tive praise, however, Argus Fairbairn cannot 
expect. We have said that the story is fairly 
told; but, unluckily, there is hardly more 
story to tell than there was in the case of the 
knife-grinder. A reading party in Wales; 





a sedaction ; a cruel mother who inter- 
cepts letters; a child born on shipboard, and 
adopted not too cheerfully by the man who 
afterwards marries the victim, are the time- 
honoured ingredients which go to make up 
the introduction. The story itself turns on 
the real father’s earnest and repeated efforts 
to benefit his son, as soon as he discovers 
the latter’s existence and identity,—efforts 
which are baffled by the young gentleman’s 
insanely unreasonable restiveness and ill- 
temper. The heroine—if there is a heroine 
—is a certain Miss Meadows, a singer, to 
whom Mr. Fairbairn engages himself. As 
originally sketched, she resembles rather too 
palpably the immortal Emily Fotheringay, 
but the outline is unsteadily filled in, and the 
result vague and inconsistent. Altogether, 
there is certainly a deficiency of matter, 
though there is hardly a superfiuity of art. 

Mrs. Newman’s novel is an eminently femi- 
nine book. The hero, Nevill Lyfad, heir— 
subject to his aunt’s pleasure—to a large 
fortune, is crossed by this aunt in an attach- 
ment to a pretty, upderbred, superficially 
refined, internally diabolical young woman 
named Blanche Arnold. He then tumbles 
down a_cliff, is nursed by the coast-guard, 
and marries out of pique Margaret Dunn, 
a coast-guardsman’s daughter, miraculonsly 
beautiful, and capable of transforming her- 
self into a lady in a wonderfully short space 
of time. Enraged by this, the aunt devises 
the property to a neighbouring vaurien, Sir 
Frederic Shelborn, and immediately has a 
paralytic stroke, which deprives her of speech 
and other faculties for the short remainder 
of her life. The will being secret, Nevill 
is still regarded as heir. Blanche flirts with 
him outrageously, and manages to let Mar- 
garet know why her husband married her. 
Margaret disappears, and is supposed to be 
drowned. Nevill marries Blanche, the aunt 
dies, the will is read, and Blanche finally 
elopes with Sir Frederic, whom she has al- 
ways loved. Nevill recovers his lawful wife, 
and, ultimately, the estates. All this is told 
in a manner spirited enough, and fairly inte- 
resting; but, unfortunately, there is a pain- 
ful under-current of “ purpose.”” The purpose 
is to show the weakness and folly of well-born 
persons. And when we have said that Lady 
Shelborn, the typical aristocrat, is introduced 
as saying on the occasion of her daughter’s 
unexpected engagement, ‘I had not even 
the pedigree at hand to show him,” it will 
be seen that Mrs. Newman’s shafts are not 
very lethal. Perhaps the worst fault of the 
book is a tendency, often observable in novels 
written by ladies, to make the women cither 
impossibly good or else improbably bad. But 
it is, on the whole, harmless enough, and will 
slay its appointed hour or two without any 
great offence. 

Ursula, who is, she tells us, ‘‘ a somewhile 
Sister of Mercy,” finishes her third volume 
with a touching plea of ‘first fault,” in- 
tended, doubtless, to soothe the savage breast 
of the critic. The plea, whether valid or not, 
is certainly by no means superfluous. The 
book presents us with the edifying history, 
from cradle to grave, of a certain Eveline 
Greville, who is in the first volume schine 
Seele, in the second ange déchu, and towards 
the end of the third Sister of Mercy. The 
reader is prepared for the transition from 





the first to the second stage, by the remark- 
able manner in which the heroine—who is a 
widow, fabulously lovely, and just twenty- 
five—receives and encourages the visits of 
married men, entirely ignoring and ignored 
by their wives. These happy Benedicts call 
on her at all hours of the day and night, 
dine and spend the evening téte-d-téte with 
her, and even pay her long visits at her 
country house, without any companion, du- 
enna, or other intrusive third person to check 
the flow of soul. Married man No. l—a 
virtuous person’ overcome by his feelings 
—makes a declaration as early as p. 174 of 
vol. i., and is duly snubbed and dismissed. 
Mrs. Greville is greatly shocked, but 
fails entirely to draw the obvious infer- 
ence, and is even more familiar with mar- 
ried man No.2. He unluckily is not at all 
virtuous, and with him she very soon “ goes 
to the devil, as” Ursula tells us ‘‘ men ex- 
press it.’”” But she does not find the devil 
pleasant company, and her moral tortures 
are described with wearisome and rather 
sickening minuteness. Finally, after being 
cast off, in a somewhat brutal and improbable 
manner, by her lover, and having been re- 
duced to poverty (a thousand a year and a 
house), she retires from the world and joins 
a sisterhood. The characters, who talk a 
great deal, quote with much freedom and 
cap each other’s quotations with appalling 
facility. Regardless of Lord Chesterfield, 
they pour forth proverbs in all European 
languages. Nor is the writer in her own 
person at all wanting: she indulges in pages 
of reflections and similes which might have 
been new to Seth or Lamech: the spider 
and the fly, for instance, have half a page to: 
themselves; and minor absurdities of in- 
cident and diction are as plentiful as black- 
berries. 

From such a book it is a great relief to 
turn to the last on our list, the Vicissitudes 
of Bessie Fairfax. Bessie’s adventures are 
neither tragical nor tremendous, but they 
are well and spiritedly told, and shew what 
good treatment may make ont of a very 
slight matter. The heroine is an orphan 
brought up by her stepmother and the man 
whom her stepmother afterwards marries. 
When she is about fifteen, family cireum- 
stances induce her grandfather, after quietly 
ignoring her since her birth, to claim her 
with the intention of making her his heiress. 
The rest of the story may be found out from. 
the book, which is quite worth reading. 
Bessie herself is a pleasing damsel, quaint 
in ways and speech; and quite as in- 
dividual as one has any right toexpect. Her 
grandfather is not bad, nor is Lady Latimer, 
the beneficent but tyrannic Lady Bountifal 
of Beechhurst. The two heroes, Mr. Cecil 
Burleigh, the high-born lover, and Mr. Harry 
Musgrave, the squire of low degree, are 
perhaps a little wooden, but there are some 
very fair supernumeraries. Perhaps the 
chief merit of the book is the setting. The 
scenery and humours of the New Forest, of 
Caen and Bayeux, and of Yorkshire, whither 
Bessie is successively taken, are sketched 
with unfailing liveliness and spirit. Alto- 
gether, though Bessie Fairfax will hardly 
justify Holme Lee’s admirers in dancing 
round Miss Austen’s bust, and shouting 
“ Enfoncée, Jeanne, enfoncée!” it is, never- 
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theless, a good sound piece of work, well 

adapted to its purpose, and creditably 

turned out by a practised craftswoman. 
Georce SAINTSBURY. 








MINOR LITERATURE. 


Life Wanderings and Labours in Eastern Africa. 
By C. New. London: H. 8. King and Co. 
—The tract of country traversed by Mr. New in 
his wanderings, both as missionary and explorer, 
in Eastern Africa, is almost unknown to Euro- 
peans. It is situate between 5° 50’ and 2° lat. 
south of the equator, and comprises « land rich 
in vegetation and animal life, with an agreeable 
climate, many natural advantages, and needing 
only civilisation to develop all its resources, Mr. 
New was in many places the first European who 
had ever been seen by the natives, and his ex- 

eriences cannot, therefore, fail to be of value. 
fe left England, in 1862, at the instance of 
the Assembly of the Free Churches which met 
at Bristol, and for upwards of ten years he 
laboured as missionary in Kastern Africa. He gives 
us a very melancholy picture of Zanzibar, de- 
moralised as it has been by the slave trade, and 
he warns us that though Sir Bartle Frere’s 
mission for the suppression of slavery has been 
successful so far as the treaty is concerned, yet 
there is much hard work yet to be done before 
the trade is effectually and finally stamped out. 
He considers that one of the greatest aids towards 
the extinction of the evil would be to establish 
a Christian colony at Mombasah, a place emi- 
nently fitted by natural advantages of situation 
and climate to become the chief port on the East 
African coast. His first journey to Muika leads 
us into a land called indeed the “ wilderness,” but 
full of fertile valleys producing abundant crops, 
and magnificent highlands rich in vegetation and 
abounding in game. The inhabitants, called 
Wanikas, are a pastoral and agricultural people, 
idle as most Africans are, possessing scarcely any 
idea of a superior Being, much addicted to drink- 
ing, but yet distinguished from other tribes by 
their intense family affection, and the great 
respect shown by them to the aged of either sex. 
One curious superstition they have, is their 
reverence for the hyaena. The death of one of 
these animals throws the whole country into 
mourning, and its funeral ceremonies surpass even 
those held on the death of a great chief. Mr. 
New recommends Muika to the English settler as 
possessing unusual advantages, both agricultural 
and pastoral, together with an abundant supply 
of labour that the Wanikas themselves are always 
ready to furnish. 

In 1866, Mr. New received permission from the 
Gallas to visit their country, and he penetrated 
as far as Gubisu, a small town on the shores of 
Lake Ashako Babo, He was met by his Galla 
guides at Malinde, a hamlet on the sea coast, 
where the horrors of slavery there witnessed were 
so terrible that even his Galla companions urged 
him to leave the place. The whole hamlet re- 
sounded night a day with the cries of the 
miserable slaves, who were constantly beaten to 
death, in the market-place, for the most trivial 
faults. Once in Galla land, Mr. New has again to 
tell us of wonderful fertility, exquisite scenery, 
betutiful lands, abundance of game. In some parts 
the travellers suffered tortures, from dense clouds 
of mosquitoes, which made their lives a burden 
to them; in others they were tried by want 
of water. This last want is, however, partially 
provided against by a wonderful contrivance of 
nature, to be found in those tracts most liable 
to drought. A plant, called by the Gallas 
“ Obe,” a species of cactus, grows there, the stem 
of which developes into a huge bulb, twenty 
feet high, and as many thick, guarded by gigantic 
spurs or thorns, and consisting of a substance re- 
sembling a turnip, but so succulent and juicy that 
one large plant is sufficient to supply a score of 
cows with all the water they need. “Strange to 





say, human beings cannot eat it with impunity, 
but to the Gallas, with their numerous herds, it is 
an inestimable boon. Mr. New found the Gallas, 
ferocious as they are themselves, in a state of 
abject terror of the Masai, a warlike tribe inha- 
biting the lands in the far west, the scourge and 
at the same time the admiration of all the tribes 
living on the eastern coast. Like the Highlanders 
of old, their habit is to swoop down on all their 
neighbours’ flocks and herds, levying black mail 
right and left, and deterred by nothing but a river 
or a large expanse of watery marsh, neither of 
which they have ever been known to cross. 

By far the most novel part of Mr. New’s book 
consists of the account of his journey to Kilima- 
n-yaro, or the equatorial snow mountain, the very 
existence of which had long been a mooted ques- 
tion with geographers. In 1863 Mr. New had 
met at Zanzibar the Hanoverian traveller, Baron 
von der Decken (afterwards murdered in Somali 
Land by the natives), who had seen Kilima-n-yaro, 
but had failed twice in his attempts to reach the 
snowy region. His account had filled Mr. New 
with the desire to succeed where he had failed, 
but various impediments prevented his starting 
till July 11, 1871. We refer our readers to the 
book for the detailed account of the ascent, for it 
is well worth their perusal. Suffice it to say, 
that though baffled once by bad weather, Mr. New 
succeeded at last in reaching the region of eternal 
snow alone, his followers giving out at different 
stages on the ascent. He brought back to his 
astonished followers pieces of the frozen snow. 
This they instantly seized, resolving to carry it to 
the coast and sell it as medicine, and were much 
chagrined when they found at the foot of the 
mountain nothing but water in their calabashes. 
The author's account of the capabilities of Africa 
isso very favourable and encouraging, that, if it be 
really justified, we cannot but feel depressed at the 
thought that so rich and fair a land should now 
be lying comparatively useless, uninhabited save 
only by tribes of savages. Signs are not wanting, 
however, that efforts will be made by land to 
civilise and develop this region, so highly favoured 
in many respects. 

Mr. New has devoted a chapter to the explana- 
tion of the old story of his connection with the 
Dawson Livingstone expedition. In our opinion, 
this had far better have been omitted. 

A. Evan Smita. 








MR. HALLIWELL’S SHAKSPERE DISCOVERIES. 


Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s Records, No. 86, turned 
topsy turvy, leaf 43. “The King’s Players,”— 
It is a good old maxim that one mustn’t look 
a gift horse in the mouth; and although my 
private opinion is, that any man who keeps 
secret for four years facts of importance re- 
lating to SHAKSPERE, ought to stand in a sheet, 
with ashes on his head, before the AcaDEMY 
Office for four days and four nights, yet I am 
willing publicly to return thanks to Mr. Halliwell 
for making known the reference which has enabled 
me Sir T. Duffus Hardy’s kindness) to read 
the MB. of the copies of six documents that he, 
Mr. Halliwell, has lately printed, and of which he 
has consented to issue shortly a few copies before 
the first part appears of his new collections of 
materials for Shakspere’s Life. The Record 
Office volume containing these six copy documents 
is a thin paper folio from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office, bound in vellum, and labelled on the upper 
cover “ Presentations and Warrants in the years 
1631, 1632, &c.” Its contents are evidently 
genuine, not the modern shams that the docu- 
ments of somewhat like kind invented for Lord 
Ellesmere’s library were. There is no question 
here of a Perkins folio corrector; no need for 
Mr. Maskelyne’s microscope to find pencil tracings 
underneath the ink words; no clots of black, 
with faint ink around, &c. Mr. Halliwell hasn't 
made a “mistake” of that kind. 

These documents, then, are copies of two peti- 
tions, of actors, and two answers of owners, to the 





Lord Chamberlain (with his first Decree, and final 
Order of Reference), and represent a suit in Chan- 
cery, against the lessees of the Globe Theatre and 
the owners of the Blackfriars, in 1635, nineteen 
years after the death of the great actor and poet 
who has carried the theatres’ names all over the 
world. The judge is the Lord Chamberlain ; and 
his power to enforce his decrees consists, on the 
one hand, in his power of suspending any dis- 
obedient actor from acting in the king’s company, 
and on the other, in his control over the judge of 
the Court of Requests, whom he can exhort to 
take the name of any rebellious lessee out of the 
extended lease of the Globe Theatre which that 
Court is about to order Sir Matthew Brand, the 


freeholder, to grant to the then lessees of the 
Globe. 


The state of the case was this. James Burbage, 
the father of Cuthbert Bur and Richard Bur- 
bage (the great tragedian of S re’s time, and 
Shakspere’s friend) was the first builder of theatres 
in London. He started by building “ The Theater.” 
Then after his death (about 1594) his sons, Outh- 
bert and Richard, took a lease of some land in 
Southwark; on it built the Globe, in 1599, Mr. 
Halliwell says; and moved from “ The Theater.” 
To get their Globe company together, and secure 
the pay of the chief members of it, the Burbages 
entered seemingly into a twenty-one years’ part- 
nership with certain actors, “those deserveing 
men, SHAKSPERE, Hemrnes, ConDALL, PHILIPs, 
and others, partners in y® profittes of that they call 
the House,” which appears to be defined in 1635 
as “ (without any dofe cacion or abatement at all), 
a full moyety of the whole gaines ariseing thereby, 
[that is, from the galleries and boxes, ... & the 
tireing house dore at y° Globe], excepting the 
outer dores” ve doubt the pit). These part- 
ners were evidently called “ Houskeepers,” and 
paid for rent and repairs of the building; but 
whether Shakspere and Philips were of their 
number, we do not know. No doubt Hemings 
and Condall were, as well as Cuthbert and Richard 
Burbage, for in 1635 we find the names of them or 
their representatives in the list. The other half 
of the profits of the performances, and the takings 
at the outer doors, went (in 1635, at least) among 
all the actors (His Majesty’s servants) eon | 
after payment “ of all wages to hired men, Apparell, 
Poetes, lightes, & other charges of the Houses 
whatsoeuer.” Well, the Globe (the thatcht, or 
winter theatre) was burnt down on June 29, 1613, 
the thatch having caught fire from the wadding 
of the small cannon shot off during the perform- 
ance of Henry VIII. (according to Hawes and 
Lorkin), or Ad is True, relating to Henry VIII. 
(according to Sir H. Wotton). After this, the 
“ Houskeepers” of the Globe evidently got a new 
lease, seemingly for twenty-five years, of its site 
from the freeholder—who in 1633 was Sir Matthew 
Brand—and rebuilt the theatre, at a cost of 1,400/. 
This new “ House of the Globe” was “ formerly,” 
say the three complaining actors in 1635, “ divided 
into 16 partes, whereof Mr. Cuthbert —T 
and his sisters had 8, Mrs. Condall 4, and Mr. 
Hemings 4.” Then two actors “ Mr. Tailor and 
Mr. Lowen were long since admitted to purchase 
4 partes betwixt them from the rest viz) 1 part 
from Mr. Hemings, 2 partes from Mrs. Condall, 
and halfe a part a] from Mr. Burbidge and 
his sister,” and “ the 3 partes remaining to Mr. 
Hemings were afterwardes, yy Mr. Shankes, sur- 
reptitiously purchased from him.” Then “the 
sayd Housekepers in the name of his Mazestves 
servantes” sued and obtained “a decree in the 
Court of Requestes against St Mathew Brand for 
confirmation ynto them of a lease paroll for about 
9 or ten yeeres,” of the Globe, or as Shankes says, 
“for the adding of nine yeeres to their lease, 
consideration that they [the wren ae? and 
their predecessors had formerly been at the Charge 
of 1400 ™ in building of the sayd House vpon the 
burning downe of the former.” It is thus evident 
that in this case the “Houskeepers” were lookt 
on as the actual lessees of the property, and were to 
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have the new lease from Sir Matthew Brand 
granted either to them or to trustees named by 
them. 

We must now turn back to the Blackfriars 
theatre. This, James Burbage the “ father pur- 
chased . . . at extreame rates, and made it into a 
playhouse with great charge and troble” (1576 is 
the date given by Dyce for its building). Burbage 
the father did not at first work the Blackfriars with 
his own company, but leased it “out to one Euans, 
that first sett up the Boyes commonly called the 
+ aged Matesttes rary ot the Chappell.” 
Then, after some time, “ the S growi to 
bee men,” Burbage’s sons bought lack: Brone’s 
lease, and again, to make up a company for the 
Blackfriars, “placed [there] men Players, which 
were HEemINnGs, ConpALL, SHAKSPEARE, Xc.,” evi- 
dently again taking them into ership for a 
term in the profits of the House, but retaining the 
freehold in their own Burbage family. What the 
respective shares of the partners were we do not 
know, nor whether Shakspere was a “ Houskeeper ” 
in the Blackfriars; but we get positive evidence, 
from James Burbage’s son and son’s widow, of the 
fact we all were certain of before without evidence, 
namely, that Shakspere was a er in the 
profits of the Globe and the Blackfriars. And 
that is all the direct evidence as to S that 
these documents contain. Well, by 1635, the 
“Houskeepers” of the Blackfriars Theatre are 
seven in number (Shankes having bought Heming’s 
shares), while those in the Globe are six ; and the 
following table shows the state of both houses :— 


shares tn the Globe. 


Of a lease of 9 
yeeres 
Burbadge our Ladyday Serbeage 
a last, 1635, Robinson 1 
Dat not yet con- 
Shankes 3 firmed by Sir Blackfryers — : 
ae 2 Matthew Condall 1 
wen 2 Brand to be 
taken to Underwood 1 
ffeoffees. 


The ownership of the “houses,” and therefore 
the main part of the profits, having thus got 
partly into the hands of non-actors, Mrs, Robinson 
and Shankes, three of the actors—“ Robert Benefield, 
Heliard Swanston, and Thomas Pollard ”—a peal 
to the Lord Chamberlain to set matters on a fairer 
footing, and order a compulsory sale to them, at a 
reasonable rate, of three s in the Globe—one of 
Cuthbert Burbage, one of his sister-in-law, Winifred 
Robinson, and one of Shankes; and one of Shankes’s 
shares in the Blackfriars. The prayer of the actors’ 

tition, the Lord Chamberlain (Philip, Lord Pem- 

ke, the brother of the supposed “ W. H.” of 
Shakspere’s sonnets) grants. But his order is not 
at once obeyed, and the actors have to put in a 
second petition. Cuthbert Burbage and his sister 
answer it, and entreat that they may be only 
obliged to part with one share instead of two. 
As to Shankes, he answers too, and fights manfully 
for his rights as purchaser and proprietor; but he 
ultimately gives in to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
order, or at least offers a compromise. In return, 
he says, the actors keep him off the stage; so he, 
in his turn, appeals to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
tefers the matter to Sir H. Herbert, Sir John 
Finett, and his own solicitor, Daniell Beding- 
field, and desires them to “sett downe a pro- 
portionable & equitable summe of money to bee 
payd vnto Shankes for the two partes, which hee 
18 to passe vnto Benfield, Swanston, and Pollard.” 
As no mention is made here of the Burbages’ 
shares, it is probable their offer to sell one share 
was covapied by the three actors. 


These documents then are valuable (1.) as I 
have said, for their rendering certain the fact of 
pee partnership in the profits of the Globe 
and Blackfriars Theatres ; (2.) for the light they 
throw on (a) the relation between actors and 
“Houskeepers,” and their respective shares of 
profits; and (5) the admirable contempt which 
the Lord Chamberlain shows for “ the rights of 


eee 


* Richard Burbage’s widow. She had married again. 











where we our selues are but Lessees. 





property” as against the claims of labour: com- 
munism and confiscation his decree would be called 
now; (8.) for the status they show the “ poetes” 
to have held—“ wages to hired men, Apparell, 
Poetes, lightes, and other charges "—(in one of Mr. 
Halliwell’s other accounts these “Poetes” get 
10s. a week between them ; yet surely a poet like 
Shakspere, a “ partner,” was not of. this class ;) 
(4.) and mainly, I think, because they give us 
notice of the suit between Cuthbert Bur and 
the other “houskeepers” and Sir Matthew Brand 
in 1633 for the renewal of the lease of the burnt 
and rebuilt Globe Theatre. The Petition or Bill 
of the plaintiffs, with their depositions, ought to 
show interest, if any, of Shakspere in the 
theatre, and ‘trace the sale of his shares, if he had 
any. I look forward with the greatest eagerness 
and hope to the speedy finding of the records of 
“Burbage v. Brand,” for which Sir T. D. Hardy 
and Mr, Bond have kindly ordered the arrange- 
ment of the eighty-five big bundles of Court of 
Requests papers in Charles I.’s time. If the records 
contain what I expect, we shall indeed have cause 
to be grateful to Mr. Halliwell, and we will forgive 
him for keeping us waiting four years for the 
result, F, J. FURNIvALL. 


The most important document of the six is 
No. 5, the Petition of Cuthbert Burbage (old 
James the father’s eldest son), Winifrid Robinson, 
the widow of Richard Burbage (old James's 

ounger son, and Shakspere’s friend), and William 
urbage (Richard’s son), in answer to the com- 
eae of the three dissatisfied actors, Robert 
nefield, Heliard Swanston, and Thomas Pollard. 
This document shows cause why they, the Burbage 
family, should not be made to with two of their 
shares, though they were willing to part with one. 
The Petition is as follows, on leaf 49 back, and 
leaf 50 front, of the MS. turned top downwards. 


“To y® Right Hon™* Paruip, Earle of Pem- 
broke & Montgomery, Lord Chamberlaine 
of his Maiesties Houshold. 


“Right Hone & our singular good Lord. Wee, 
your humble suppliantes, Curnerp Burpace & Wint- 
FRID his Brothers wife, & W™ his sonne, doe tender to 
your hon’ consideration, for what respectes & good 
reasons wee ought not, in all charity, to bee disabled 
of our liuelyhoodes by men soe soone shott vp, since 
it hath beene the custome that they should come to it 
by farre more antiquity and desert, then these can 
iustly attribute to them selues. And first, humbly 
shewing to your honor the infinite Charges, the mani- 
fold law suites, the leases expiration, by the restraintes 
in sicknes times, & other accidentes that did cutt from 
them the best = of the gaines that your honour is 
informed they have receaued. 

“The father of vs, Cutbert & Richard Burbage, 
was the first builder of Play howses, & was him selfe, 
in his younger yeeres,a Player. The Theater, hee 
built with many Hundred poundes taken vp at inte- 
rest. The Players that liued in those first times had 
onely the profitts arising from the dores; but now the 
players receaue all the commings in at the dores to 
them selues, & halfe the Galleries from the Hous- 
keepers. Hee built this house vpon leased ground, by 
which meanes the Landlord & Hee had a great suite 
in Law,* & by his death, the like troubles fell on vs, 
his sonnes ; wee then bethought vs of altering from 
thence, & at like expence built the Globe, with more 
summes of money taken vp at interest, which lay 
heauy on vs many yeeres; & to our selues wee ioyned 
those deserueing men, SHaksPERE, Hemincs, ConDALt, 
Pures, and others, partners in y* profitt.s of that 
they call the House ; but makeing the Leases for 21 
yeeres hath been the destruction of our selues and 
others; for they dyeing at the expiration of 3 or 4 
yeeres of their Lease, the subsequent yeeres became 
dissolued to strangers, as by marrying with their 


widdowes, & the like by their children. 


“ Thus, Right Honourable, as concerning the Globe, 
Now, for the 
Blackfriers, that is our inheritance; our father pur- 


chased it at extreame rates, & made it into a play- 
house with great charge and troble; which after was 





* Mr. Halliwell has copies of all the many docu- 


ments in this suit. 





leased out to one Euans, that first sett vp the Boyes 
commonly called the Queenes Masesties Children of 
the Chappell. In processe of time, the boyes growing 

up to bee men, which were VNpERwoop,* Frexp, 

Oster, & were taken to strengthen the Kings service, 

& the more to strengthen the service, the boyes dayly 

wearing out, it was considered that house would bee 

as fit for our selues, & soe purchased the lease re- 
maining from Evans with our money, & placed men 
Players, which were Heminas, ConpaLn, SHAKSPEARE, 
&c. And Ricuarp Bureace, who for 35 yeeres 
paines, cost, and Labour, made meanes to leaue his 
wife and Children some estate, (& out of whose estate 
soe many f of other Players and their families haue 
beene mayntained,) these new men, that were neuer 
bred from Children in the King’s service, would take 
away, with Oathes & menaces, that wee shall bee 
forced, & that they will not thanke vs for it; soe 
that it seemes they would not pay vs for what they 
would haue, or wee can spare, which, more to satisfie 
your honour then their threatning pride, wee are for 
our selues willing to part with a part betweene vs, they 
paying according as euer hath beene y* custome, & y° 
number of yeeres the lease is made for. 

“ Then, to shew your Honowr against these sayinges, 
‘that wee eat the fruit of their Laboures, Wee referre 
it to your honours iudgement to consider their pro- 
fittes, which wee may safely maintaine, for it appeareth 
by their owne Accomptes for one whole yeere last past, 
beginning from Wuirson Munpay, 1634, to WurTson 
Mounnay, 1635, each of these complainantes gained 
seuerally, as hee was a Player, and noe Howskeeper, 
180", Besides, Mr. Swanston hath receaued from 
the Blackfriers this yeere, as hee is there a Hous- 
keeper,t aboue 30", all which, being accompted 
together, may very well keep him from starveing.§ 
Wherfore your honours most humble suppliantes 
intreates they may not further bee trampled vpon then 
their estates can beare, seeing how deerly it hath beene 
purchased by the infinite costs and paynes of the 
family of the Burnacss, and the great desert of Ricxp 
Bursace for his quality of playing, that his wife 
should not sterue in her old age ; submitting owr selues 
to part with one part to them for valuable considera- 
tion ; and let them seeke further satisfaccion else where 
(that is) of the Heires or assignes of Mr. Heatnes & 
Mr. Conpatt, who had theirs of the blackfriers of vs 
for nothing: it is onely wee that suffer continually. 

“Therefore, humbly relyeing vpon your honourable 
Charity in discussing their clamour against vs, wee 
shall, as wee are in duty bound, still pray for the 
dayly increase of your honours health and happines.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE editorship of Punch has been offered to 
Mr. Tom Taylor. 


ARcHDEACON Trottorr, President of the Asso- 
ciated Architectural Societies, has lately — 
a complete series of their Reports and Papers 
to the Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace. 
The proceedings contain valuable architectural 
and archaeological descriptions of churches and 
antiquities in the counties of York, Lincoln, Wor- 
cester, Leicester, Northampton, &c.; and as some 
of the volumes are becoming very scarce, the dona- 
tion is one of more than ordinary importance. Our 
readers will remember that the Lambeth Library 
is open every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m, 


Messrs, VirtvE & Co. will immediately publish 
in 4to. size The Scoti-Monasticon or Ancient Church 
of Scotland, by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott. It con- 
tains Historical, Legendary, and Archaeological 
Introductions ; accounts of all the Cathedral, Con- 
ventual, and Collegiate Churches and Hospitals ; 
episcopal, abbatial, and capitular fasti; and a 





* He hasashare in the “Blackfryers.” See the 
list above. 

t Leaf 51. 

t This is not shown by the table of shares on leaf 
45 of the MS. printed above. Perhaps Shankes had 
bought Underwood's share. 

§ This is sarcastic, but must have been true. If 
money was worth five times its present value, Swans- 
ton’s income was equal to 1,050/. a year now. And 
we can understand how Shakspere saved money. 
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parochiale with the ancient dedications. It will 
embrace also illustrations and ground-plans. 


Mr. Hy. Cromre, of Cheltenham, has now 
undertaken the whole of the Ryme Index to the 
Ellesmere MS. of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
Mr. Furnivall having lost the portion of the work 
that he prepared last year. 


For Mr. Fleay’s Papers on Pericles and 
Timon, the New Shakspere Society will print 
separately such parts of these plays as Mr. Fleay 
assigns to Shakspere. 


Mr. Hatirwett has found a drawing of the 
original Globe theatre in Southwark, where 
Shakspere acted, and which was built in 1599. 
The only engraving heretofore known is that of 
the rebuilt theatre of 1613. 


Miss ExizanetH P. PEapopy, in a letter to 
the Boston Commonwealth, says, “ Mr. Hawthorne 
never drew portraits in his novels, not being in- 
tent upon character-drawing, but only upon illus- 
tration of great spiritual truths.” In the case of 
Hilda in the Marble Faun, he borrowed one trait, 
and one only, from life; and in connection with 
the Blithedale Romance he told Miss Peabody that, 
whenever he referred to a real person, he gave the 
real name, as in saying that, “in one particular 
Zenobia reminded him of Margaret Fuller, though 
80 different in all else.” 


Taroven the courtesy of Sir W. C. Trevelyan 
we have been enabled to see a prospectus which 
anticipates by more than fifty years the scheme 
for publishing Icelandic Sagas relating to the 
British Isles, which we mentioned last week as 
about to be carried out by the Treasury, under 
the editorship of Mr. G. Vigfusson. It was 
drawn up at the request of Sir W. C. Trevelyan 
by Professor Finn Magnusen, in 1821, under the 
form of a list of Scriptores Septentrionales Rerum 
Britannicarum Mediu Aevi. The catalogue in- 
cludes much of great interest which, at all events 
for the present, will lie outside the range allowed 
to Mr. Vigfusson. It contains the heroic sagas, 
such as the Tristram ok Isond Saga and the Saga 
Artus Bretd-Konungs, and even some Catholic 
writings, which latter niay well wait for some 
unborn editor. Some of the works suggested by 
Professor Finn Magnusen have since been brought 
out by the Svenska Fornskrift Séliskap. 


A FURTHER instalment of Prosper Mérimée’s 
correspondence is about to be published, and will 
undoubtedly be welcome to all who cultivate the 
almost obsolete art of letter-writing. The late 
Academician was nearly as untiring a corre- 
— as M. Thiers or Barthélemy St. Hilaire. 
The promised letters are addressed to a literary 
colleague, and exhibit rather more plainly than the 
epistles to the Inconnue, the hard, cynical and 
somewhat coarse side of the writer’s character. It is 
no longer the courtly satirist playing an academical 
St. Preux to avery modern and materialistic Julie ; 
but a frank sceptic recounting without reserve 
or equivocation his impressions of men and things. 
The correspondence opens in 1849, and in the very 
first lines 1t is evident that Mérimée had already 
adopted the passive 7-le of the philosophic spectator 
which neither Sénat nor Academy could after- 
wards make him abandon. “ We are at Paris nearly 
as reactionary as you Bordelais. The loungers 
have ceased to care for the Republic; but, believe 
me, they will do nothing to overthrow it. If it 
falls by itself, or is pushed from behind, they will 
make no effort to pick it up, but be rather pleased 
to be led by a government they can laugh at.” A 
little further on, a love-story that seriously influ- 
enced Mérimée’s life is mixed up with learned 
dissertations on the formation of languages and 
dialects: “I had a hot discussion the other day 
with M. Cousin at the Academy. I upheld that 
many French words have two origins, or, to speak 
more correctly, that there are words of different 
meaning, Latin or German, that have passed into 
French with a similar pronunciation and ortho- 


graphy. I cited tourbe, ‘canaille,’ from turba 





and tourbe, ‘peat,’ from the German turve; sir 
from ‘securus, and sur from ‘ séur, &e.” Méri- 
mée never missed an opportunity of ridiculing 
poets and poetry: “Je me défie toujours des 
postes. La rime leur fait dire tant de choses 
malgré eux.” Marriage, death, political questions, 
all are treated by the “ parfait sceptique ” with a 
laughing Voltairian bitterness that no French 
writer has been able to imitate, though perhaps a 
score have essayed. This is the way he announces 
an illness which almost proved mortal: “ J’ai 
failli crever eneProvence, il y a deux mois, d’un 
coup de soleil attrapé dans l’exercice de mes fonc- 
tions” —M6érimée was Inspector of Historical Monu- 
ments. In the latter years of his life the author 
of Colomba became more and more frank and con- 
firmed in his Epicureanism. He devotes many of 
his last letters to the discussion of different quali- 
ties of wines. He preferred Chateau La Rose, and 
filled page after page with praises of his favourite 
vin. 


THE many friends and admirers of M. Guizot 
will be grieved to hear of the death of the veteran 
historian’s second daughter, Mdme. Cornélis de 
Witt. She never came forward as an authoress ; but 
some excellent translations of English tales, among 
others Un Enfant sans Mere, were attributed to 
her pen. 


Tue Imperial University Library of Strassburg 
has again hie enriched by the presentation of a 
great part of the library of the late Consul-Gene- 
ral yon Schlizer, of Liibeck, by his children. It 
is especially rich in works on the history of Russia, 
the Baltic provinces, and Sweden, contains a selec- 
tion of French literature, and includes also several 
works on the rights of nations. 


Mr. Forsytu’s paper on the Rules of Evidence 
as applicable to the Credibility of History, which 
was read last Monday before the Victoria Insti- 
tute, is a clear and able statement of the grounds 
on which intelligent persons come to read the first 
two volumes of Grote’s Greece and the Canonical 
Gospels with equal conviction. The accomplished 
writer hardly recognises that the existence of his- 
torical traditions is a fact of which any adequate 
theory of evidence is bound to supply an ex- 
planation. In discussing the case of miraculous 
narratives he omits to observe that those who 
suppose themselves to be witnesses of such events 
are commonly too excited to be accurate, and 
in the interests of Protestantism he formulates the 
questionable principle, that strange events alleged 
to have occurred in the presence of many uncritical 
witnesses are more likely to be true than strange 
events alleged to have occurred in the presence of 
a few uncritical witnesses, 


Mr. Gitpart Jackson has a shrewd little paper 
in the Contemporary on the question, “ Why am 
I a Christian?” where he observes: “ Renan 
says somewhere that he does not doubt the pos- 
sibility of the miraculous, but that he denies that 
the miraculous has ever been proved. Are we not 
a long way towards that proof when a liberal in- 
terpretation of the history containing miraculous 
facts is the only reasonable one ? ” 


Mr. James SuLty, in the same journal, has a 
very clear and subtle paper on musical expression, 
in which he contends that purely instrumental 
music, in which alone the instinct for worthy and 
beautiful form has unfettered play, is fitter than 
the new opera of Wagner for the generalised ex- 
pression of emotion, which is the highest function 
of musical art. 


Tue review of Victor Hugo's new novel by the 
editor in the Fortnightly is remarkable for the 
admission that Hugo’s art is essentially melodra- 
matic. 


Prorrssor Cotvrn’s first paper on English Art 
under George ITI. contains little that will be new 
to readers of the Portfolio. 


In Macmillan Professor Williamson contributed 
some interesting supplements to Professor Hux- 





ley’s paper on Coal; the two most noticeable 
being that what Professor Huxley regarded as 
sporangia are really macrospores; and that what 

rofessor Huxley regarded as carbonised spores is 
really disorganised mineral charcoal. 

Proressor SEDLEY TAYLor, in his attack on 
endowed competitions at the Universities in the 
same magazine, commits himself to the curious 
proposition that it is a bad thing to am 

ressure on young men to acquire the 

it of keeping large’ masses of heterogeneous 
knowledge present to their minds at once. The 
economic experiment in Ghent, described by J. G. 


Fitch, isa plan of Professor Laurent’s under which 
the primary schoolmasters have persuaded some 


ten thousand children to save on an average twenty- 
eight shillings apiece. 

Tue Cornhill contains the first articulate account 
yet given of the relation between Johnson’s per- 
sonality and his writings. The author's theory is 
that the age favoured his expression of himself in 
conversation, whereas in writing his tendency to 
the grandiose was an anachronism. 

There is also a clear and thoughtful paper @ pro- 
pos of Dr. Eitel’s book on Feng Shin, which will 
shortly be reviewed in the AcapEeMy by M. Feer.$ 

There is also the commencement of a new story 
“ A Rose in June,” by a writer familiar to readers 
of the Cornhill, whose morality is too humane and 
rational to be binding. - 


Tue subject for the Stassart prize this year, just 
awarded by the French Academy of the Moral and 
Political Sciences, was a study on Channing. 


Pror. F. J. Cup, of Harvard, writes :— 

‘“T am in search of three missing MSS. of ballads. 
Two of them were lent to Sir Walter Scott by Alex. F. 
Tytler, but cannot be found now. Mr. Tytler knew 
nothing of them. They are not in the Museum, nor 
are they in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. The 
other is a MS. called ‘Glute of Glenwddel,’ lent by 
Mr. Jollie, a bookseller at Carlisle, to Scott a good 
many years ago.” 

Any information as to these MSS. should be sent 
to Mr. Furnivall, or to Messrs. Ellis and White, 
29 New Bond Street, the agents of the Harvard 
Library. 

Mr. Hatrexs’s paper before the New Shakspere 
Society will probably be on King Lear asa ‘ype 
of the Kelt. Mrs. Hall, one of Mr. Halliwell’s 
daughters, will probably contribute a paper on 
Shakspere’s word-quibbles, of which she has made 
a complete collection. 

Two Shakspere Reading Clubs have been formed 
at Bedford in connection with the New Shakspere 
Society. They have been asked to unite as a 
branch of the New Society, and add to their 
reading and discussion of the plays of Shakspere 
the discussion of the papers read before the New 
Shakspere Society. Of the first Bedford Society 
Mr. C. E. Morris, M.A., the head master of the 
Bedfordshire County College, is president; Mr. 
Elger, a local astronomer and scientist, vice- 

resident; and Mr. Rowland Hill, junior, of 
4 Adelaide Square, honorary secretary. 


For the search for Shakspere’s Inventory in the 
Probate Office we have already two volunteers— 
Mr. William Payne, of the Keep, Forest Hill, the 
treasurer of the New Shakspere and Philological 
Societies; and Mr. George Fraser, of Middleton 
Road, N., though the latter can offer work for only 
two days. 


Caprarn Harcourt, of the Bengal Staff Corps, 
but who has been long employed in the Civil 
Service in the Punjab, has compiled a “ Shakspere 
Argosy,” a long alphabetical list of subjects illus- 
trated by choice quotations from Shakspere. It 
will make a most handy book for writers who want 
to cite apt passages. 

Tue poet A. Barthet, who resided the last two 
years of his life in the lunatic asylum at Charenton, 
died last month at the age of 54, He wrote 
three pieces: Le Moineau de Lesbie, which was 
put on the stage of the Théatre Frangais—Rachel 
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taking the principal réle—in 1847; Le Veau d'Or, 
and Le cae Corinthe, which were not 
played, the author refusing to make the required 
alterations. The deceased leaves behind also a 
collection of poems, called La Fleur du Panter. 
He was for some time secretary of the Théatre 
Francais. The remaining years of his life he 
passed in a state of melancholy, brought on by 
adversity. 


A New edition, the sixteenth, of M. Emile de 
Bonnechose’s History of Fiance will appear in a 
few days. The author has abandoned his first 
intention of ending with the Revolution of 1848, 
and has brought his work down to the present 
day. 


Tue first part of the Fac-similes of National 
Manuscripts of Ireland, photo-zincographed by 
Major-General Sir Henry James, R.E., Director 
of the Ordnance Survey, is rapidly approaching 
completion, and will be shortly issued for sale. 
This work was undertaken, with the sanction of 
the Treasury, on the completion of the sinrilar 

ublications illustrating the national records of 
Fngland and Scotland. The proposed scheme is 
to print three volumes, uniform with those of 
Scotland; the first to range from the pre-Anglo 
and Norman period of Irish history to the time 
of Richard de Clare’s expedition to Ireland in 
1170, the second from that date to the end of the 
reign of King Henry VII. in 1509, and the third 
from 1509 to the end of Queen Anne’s reign in 
1714. Among the manuscripts selected for this 
undertaking are several volumes, written both in 
Gaelic and Latin, of singular antiquity and his- 
torical value. The first of them, both in point of 
age and on account of the remarkable history at- 
tached to it, is the volume known as Domhnach 
Airgid, or “Silver Shrine.” This is a copy of the 
Gospels—perhaps the oldest in the world—of the 
fifth century, and traditionally believed to have 
been the private book of devotion of St. Patrick 
himself, and to have been given by him to St. 
MacCarthainn when he placed him over the see 
of Clogher. It was once the property of the 
monastery of Clones; in recent times it was pur- 
chased for 300/. of a private gentleman by Lord 
Rossmore, who presented it to the Royal Irish 
Academy, where it remains at present. 

Another manuscript to be represented by fac- 
similes in the forthcoming collection is the famous 
Book of Kells, a copy of the Gospels traditionally 
ascribed to St. Columba, and pronounced by the 
most competent judges to be undoubtedly of that 
age. This volume was stolen out of the church 
from which it takes its name early in the seven- 
teenth century, and was discovered in the library 
of Archbishop Usher on the death of that prelate. 
Charles II. granted it to the University of Dublin, 
and it has been preserved in Trinity College ever 
since. The most remarkable features of the Book 
of Kells are its elaborate ornamentation and the 
quaintness of the grotesque subjects introduced 


into it. The gigantic initial letter, which is one. 


of the portions selected for photographing, is filled 
in with an almost incredible interlacing of extra- 
vagances—serpentine figures with human heads; 
rats sitting on the backs of cats who are holding 
other rats by the tails; human figures with im- 
possible combinations of their own and other 
creatures’ limbs; strange shapes of birds and 
fishes ; geometrical designs and intricate arabesque 
traceries, all woven together in the wildest dream- 
like way, and having an effect that charms the 
eye and fills the mind with amazement at the 
roof that designed and the hand that executed 
em. 

Another manuscript supposed to have been 
written by Saint Columba will also be repre- 
sented in this series. This is the Cathach, ot 
“Book of Battles,” and is a copy of the Psalms. 
Why it is called the “Book of Battles” is told by 
O'Curry from the life of St. Columba by Magnus 
O'Domhnaill, but the legend is too long for re- 
Production here. For 1,300 years the book has 








been preserved as an heirloom by the O’Donnells, 
having been handed down by St. Columba him- 
self, who belonged to that clan. The condition in 
which some portions of it remain is wonderful, 
and reflects great honour upon the family who 
have for so many ages and through so many 
national troubles and disturbances preserved the 
relic with such sacred care. It been de- 
posited for some years by its hereditary owner in 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Other volumes from which fac-similes have 
beén taken are The Book of Armagh, upwards 
of a thousand years old, and held, as Professor 
Westwood relates, in such veneration that the 
family of MacMayre held lands from the see of 
Armagh by the tenure of its safe keeping; The 
Gospels of Maelbride Mac Durnan, Archbishop 
of Armagh from 885 to 927; the Leabhar na 
h-Uidhré, or “ Book of the Dark Grey Cow,” 
a copy made about the year 1100 of a more an- 
cient manuscript of the same name written in 
St. Ciaran’s time; and a copy of the Gospels 
Imown as the Book of Moling supposed to 
have been written about the year by St. 
Moling, Bishop of Ferns; it was presented to 
Trinity College, Dublin, by a member of the 
family of Kavanagh, by whom it had been pre- 
served for many generations in its metal covering. 

The art of photo-zincography, we need scarcely 
remind our readers, was discovered by Sir Henry 
James in 1860; and in 1861 the value of the art 
for copying manuscripts was so fully recognised 
that the Government commissioned the discoverer 
to produce 500 fac-sjmile copies of Domes- 
day Book, This task having been accomplished 
in 1864, Sir Henry James suggested that a series 
of national MSS. should be published in fac- 
simile, to illustrate the changes in our language 
and writing since the time of the Conquest. This 
was approved of, and the documents to be copied 
were selected by Sir Thomas Hardy, Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records; while to Mr. W. B. 
teak, an Assistant-Keeper of Records, was 
entrusted the work of arrangement, and the trans- 
lations which accompany the fac-similes, 


Tue fourth and final volume of Le Catholicisme 
et la France, by the Comte Gazan de la Peyriére, 
has just appeared (Paris: Perisse). The two first 
volumes deal withthe Primitive Church in France; 
the rest of the work describes the present position 
and influence of Catholicism. It is the production 
of a rather narrow and bigoted student, and con- 
tains some unseemly attacks upon MM. Littré, 
Taine, and Michelet. M. de la Peyriére dwells 
lengthily on the foreign mission work of the 
Catholic Church, and this is the most instructive 
portion of his work. The French missionaries in 
Cochin China and Japan appear to have almost 
monopolised the learning and disinterested devo- 
tion of the French clergy. Of course the author 
announces letters of congratulation from the Pope 
and the French bishops. 


Tue Argentine Republic have granted 2,000 
dollars to Dr. Burmeister, to aid him in meeting 
the heavy outlay required for the printing and 
illustration of his colossal work on the Argentine 
States, which is to comprise twenty volumes. 


SrvERAL historical items of importance reach 
us through the German papers. It is announced 
that the Cotta firm at Stuttgart will shortly 
bring out a work by Gregorovius, under the title of 
The Story of Lucrezia Borgia, which it is be- 
lieved will throw a wholly new light on that 
tragic episode of Italian life. The work is to 
consist of two volumes, one of which will contain 
the text, and the other the materials upon which 
it is founded. An Italian translation of Gregoro- 
vius’ History of Rome in the Midde Ages is being 
brought out at Venice for the Roman munici- 
pality. 

A. pE Revumont, author of the History of the 
City of Rome, is engaged on another page of 
Italian history. In a new work, entitled Lorenzo 
de’ Medici il Magnifico and his Times, to be published 








by Messrs. Duncker and Humblot, he undertakes 
to treat not simply of the political relations of the 
great roo to his times and contemporaries, but 
also of the state of art and of social life among 
the Florentine people at the zenith of the Renais- 
sance movement, and the last phase of true 
national independence in Italy. This is a work 
for which the author's long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the art, literature, and history of Italy 
specially qualifies him, and in his forthcoming 
book we may expect to meet with a clearer eluci- 
dation of the complicated conditions of that age 
than in any that has yet appeared. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Tue Débats calls the attention of scholars and 
tourists to a Mappa Mundi which is painted on 
the cloister wall of the Camaldolese monastery of 
San Michel at Murano, and which might be profit- 
ably compared with our own Hereford Map. It 
dates from 1470, and is the work of the celebrated 
Fra Mauro. Its size, the beauty of the execution, 
the novelty of certain details, especially the inte- 
rior of Africa, and the legends spread over its 
surface, combine to render it a very important 
monument of mediaeval geography. The Débats 
suggests that Nicolas Conti, the rival of Marco 
Polo, who, at the time when this map was executed, 
had just returned to Venice after twenty-five years’ 
travelling in Asia, may have suggested the idea 
to Fra Mauro. It is said that there is now a 
photograph of the map at Venice, and that a 
successful fac-simile had before been engraved by 
a Portuguese scholar. 


A SHANGHAI paper mentions that in 

“the precincts of the Mixed Court are at present 
stowed, awaiting final disposition, a number of bags 
of ‘lie tea,’ or Maloo mixture, which were con- 
fiscated by the Customs authorities. There being 
no counterpart of the institution known to the 
English Customs as the ‘ Queen’s Tobacco-pipe,’ 
the Mixed Court magistrate finds himself in some 
difficulty how best to get rid of the mixture co 
that it shall be beyond the ingenuity and the patience 
of the native économes of tea-rubbish again to utilise 
it. It would probably be difficult to burn it, unless 
in a strong furnace; and if some Court-runner were 
commissioned to have it made away with, the tempta- 
tion would be great to turn a dishonest penny on the 
transaction by raising it again to the dignity of tea. 
The smart official would have a clear conscience re- 
garding the matter so long as he kept the lieges of 
the Son of Heaven from being poisoned by the vile 
decoction, while as to the barbarian—-he may say 
caveat emptor.” 


Tue Italian naturalist and traveller, Odoardo 
Beccari, writes from the Aru group of islands 
(south of New Guinea), which he has made his 
head-quarters, that thoughout the Indian Archi- 
pelago small-pox is raging, and that the disease is 
treated by the Dutch with quinine, and a cure 
effected. Taken in strong doses (60 to 100 grains 
English), quinine is said to diminish the malignity 
of the disease ; suppuration is copious, and passes 
away easily and without inconvenience. In the 
Dutch hospital at Amboina, since the use of 
quinine, omly two patients died out of a number 
of 500. Beccari, who caught the disease himself, 
saved his life by this remedy, and soon got well. 
A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette says that 
this application of quinine is nothing new to 
German physicians. It is mentioned in the 
Berliner Kilinische Wochenschrift (1872, No. 48) 
and other medical journals, Of course, quinine, 
to be effective, must not be given too late. 


WE learn that the regulations of the Imperial 
Japanese Engineering College, printed in Japanese 
and English at Yeddo, have lately reached this 
country. The institution was established to train 
men for service in the Department of Public 
Works. A strong inducement is held out to 
painstaking and attentive students by the promise 
that “on passing a satisfactory examination they 
will receive the diploma of Master of Engineering, 
and will be appointed engineers in the Board of 
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Public Works.” Admission will be obtained by 
competitive examination, and candidates must be 
between fifteen and eighteen years of age; the 
course of studies will extend over six years. 


Tue Turkestan Gazette, _ by the Débats, 
announces that a caravan of forty camels, coming 
from Krasnovodsk with tea, sugar,: wax-candles, 
wine, and various manufactured products, arrived 
at Khiva, November 26. The caravan crossed 
the Iomoude territories without incident. The pas- 
sage from Krasnovodsk to Khiva took twenty-two 
days ; the question of the practicability of caravan 
communication between the Caspian Sea and the 
mouths of the Amou-Daria may, therefore, be re- 
garded as solved. 


At a recent meeting of the Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg, much interest was excited by 
the question of the establishment of a new route 
in Central Asia for trading purposes, which was 
to pass from the banks of the Yan-Usa-Tsian to 
Irtysch by way of Chama Khamil. The preli- 
minary investigations have been entrusted to 
Messrs. Sossnowsky and Matussowsky, whose 
qualifications for the task are well known to the 
society, which has, moreover, submitted for the 
ccattiivetion and approval of General Kauffmann 
the plans of three geographical expeditions in 
Central Asia that are about to be organised. 
These projected expeditions are to embrace the 
eastern part of the Celestial Mountains to Urusch- 
tan, Turfan, and Kharashar; the southern ramifi- 
cations of the Tian-Shan and the Tsun Lin; and 
the valleys of the Lower Oxus and the shores of 
Lake Aral and the Caspian Sea. While the 
members of the society await the decision of 
General Kauffmann with regard to which of these 
three routes would appear to promise the richest 
harvest of scientific results, they are busily en- 
gaged under the zealous direction of their presi- 
dent, the Grand Duke Constantine Nikolaevitch, 
in preparing for the immediate prosecution of one 
of these important expeditions. 


Here are two items of news from Japan. The 
Temple of Shiba was destroyed by fire on New 
Year’s Day. It was one of the principal attrac- 
tions of Yeddo, and was two hundred and seventy 
years old. The Empress has presented copies of 
an illustrated Japanese-English Dictionary, and of 
Smiles’ Self Help, in Japanese, to the most success- 
ful scholars at the native girls’ school. 


From a Russian account of the Khanate of 
Kokan, written by a member of the recent embassy 
thither, we learn that the chief products of that 
state are cotton and tobacco, and that the former 
when made up is much sought after hy the 
Russians in exchange for iron, vitriol, sandal 
wood, furs, steel, and cloth, Silkworms are very 
generally reared, but the silk manufactured is 
inferior to that of Bokhara. The laws against 
dishonest trading are worthy of note. Any merchant 
convicted of wilful deception in business is first 
lashed, and then led round the city and compelled 
to proclaim aloud the circumstances of his fault 
and punishment. Such a method of dealing with 
our refractory grocers and milkmen in this country 
would no doubt prove directly efficacious, besides 
suggesting a practical means of dispensing with 
the necessity for that ancient functionary, the town 
crier. 


Apergu de la Situation en Chine, 1861-1873. Par 
Thomas Fergusson, de Chefoo. (Triibner.)—If we 
mistake not, Mr. Fergusson was one of the first 
British merchants who settled at Chefoo after it was 
opened to foreign trade, and, when first placed in 
charge of French interests there, was somewhat 
unfortunate in his relations with H.B.M.’s Consul. 
It is almost a pity that he yielded to the solicita- 
tions of his friends in publishing this pamphlet. 
It is the old story of complaints against the 
Chinese Government and the foreign envoys, &e., 
&e. He thinks that, in reviewing the diplomatic 
transactions of the last ten years, Chinese states- 
men may congratulate themselves on having 


yielded no point of importance to the representa- 
tions of foreign diplomatists. Nothing will satisfy 
Mr. Fergusson short of the “ opening up” (how 
tired we are of that phrase!) of the entire count: 
to what he calls ‘‘ entreprises modernes,” by which 
he evidently understands the construction of rail- 
ways and telegraphs, and the opening of coal and 
othermines (hel for the benefit of foreign traders, 
we imagine); according to him, too, foreigners 
ought to be allowed to buy land and Pee de 
settle in any part of the Empire that they choose 
to fix upon, and, in point of fact, be placed in the 
same position in China as they occupy in the more 
highly civilised countries of the West. We should 
have thought that a residence of thirteen years even 
at the small port of Chefoo would have taught the 
writer that China is not yet ready for such radical 
changes. We must be content to wait and bide 
our time. We are glad that Mr. Fergusson has 
nothing much to say against the administration by 
Europeans of the Imperial maritime customs, and 
it is pleasing to hear that the Chinese appreciate 
the benefits derived from this so much, that there 
is already some talk of adopting similar arrange- 
ments for the collection of the internal revenues of 
the Empire. When that day really does arrive, 
we shall probably see some startling changes in 
the Middle Kingdom, and perhaps even Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s hopes may then have some chance of 
fulfilment. At present, however, it is to be 
feared that the party of progress is not strong 
enough to venture upon so bold a step as this; 
and if they were to take any such step rashly, the 
probability is, that they would plunge the Empire 
into a disastrous civil war. 











Tue Martin GUERRE CASE. 


Berore we finally dismiss from our minds all 
thought of the Tichborne case, which came to an 
end on the last day of last week, we may perhaps 
be allowed to take a parting glance at its only 
pendant—the Martin Guerre and Arnold Tilh case. 

This story has of late years been more than once 
rehabilitated and clothed in a readable form, after 
having lain for ages buried in legal dust and ob- 
livion, and its general character and resemblance 
to the Tichborne-Orton case have become tolerably 
well known. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that below the ordinary features which the two 
cases have in common, there are other and special 
characteristics, which raise the old so far above 
the new trial, that its claim to be considered the 
most remarkable on record is still pre-eminent 
and secure. In proof of this pre-eminence, we need 
only give the main outline of the story of Arnold 
Tilh’s successful impersonation of his friend and 
brother in arms, Martin Guerre. Those who 
would fill in the minute and crowded details of 
the picture must seek them in the tragical and 
fascinating records of human crime and weakness 
to be found in the Pitaval and other collections of 
Causes Célebres. Here we have only space for the 
deeper lines and the more salient points, which we 
now proceed to give. 

The scene of the Martin Guerre drama was laid 
in the south of France, where, at Artigues, near 
Rieux, the Guerre family had for many generations 
tilled their own small portion of land, subdividing 
it, after the fashion of their class, into allotments, 
which were held by the several members of the 
household. In accordance with this practice, 
Martin Guerre—who was born in 1539, and was 
the only son of the representative of the family at 
the period when their history began to gather 
round it the colouring that was destined to give 
it notoriety—was brought up to share with his 
father in the labours and management of the farm. 
For a time parent and son lived at and 
worked in amity together, but when Martin was 
about twenty-one, he was accused, if not convicted, 
by his father of having appropriated to his own 
use corn that ought to have been shared between 
the two. A quarrel was the result, and the young 
man, stung by remorse, or maddened by an un- 
merited accusation, hastily left his father’s presence, 





and without ee a a word with anyone fied . 
from the village. Time passed, months and years 
went by, and no tidings came from or of the fugi- 
tive, whose name, however, remained a byword 
and reproach to his townsmen. They might have 
looked more leniently upon his flight if he had had 
no one to leave but the parent who had roused his 
anger; for those were lawless times, when a very 
slight provocation was deemed a valid reason for 
driving young men from the discipline of home- 
authority to the licence of camp-life. But Martin 
was a husband anda father; and he had in bygone 
days made his domestic affairs such general a an 
of interest and discussion, that his friends felt 
especially aggrieved that, after they had given 
their sympathy and counsel under the interesting 
conditions confided to them, he should have pre- 
served such reprehensible mystery in regard to the 
reasons for his going and staying away. 

The fact was that Martin Guerre, in accordance 
with a not unusual custom of the times and place, 
had been married at the age of ten to a little com- 
patriote, called Bertrande Rols, who numbered 
nearly as many months as himself. After a time 
the youthful couple became the objects of special 
interest to the entire district on account of the 
evil spell which, according to Martin’s convic- 
tion, had been exercised to prevent him from 
feeling a suitable degree of love for his wife. 
Friends and neighbours were consulted, numerous 
ceremonials were gone through, but for a time the 
spell, in which every one implicitly believed, 
continued potent, and Bertrande’s relatives be- 
came at length so indignant at the notoriety 
which was attaching itself to her domestic 
life, that they prepared to haye the marriage 
set aside, on the ground that powers of sor- 
cery had been used to thwart her happi- 
ness. But here, with a spirit that surprised 
those who regarded her as a girl of no will, she 
herself interposed, and declared that, in spite of 
evil spells, she would stay by her husband. Then 
the matter dropped, outsiders grew tired of the 
subject, Martin said no more about the power of 
sorcery ; and when the young man left his home, 
Bertrande and he were regarded as one of the 
happiest couples in the community. Her conduct 
after Martin’s cruel desertion was exemplary, and 
even the most malignant of gossips could say no- 
thing against the conduct of the young mother, 
who went quietly through her household duties, 
absorbed as it Men in her child and her 
home. 

In the summer of 1557 a rumour spread like 
wildfire through the streets of Artigues that 
Martin Guerre had returned, and was safe and 
happy with his wife and son. The towns people, 
eager with wonder and curiosity, hastened to the 
house, where, with the sturdy boy on his knees and 
Bertrnade close beside him, sate a bearded man, 
who welcomed them as they came in, joked 
with one, and reminded another ofa half-forgotten 
piece of boyish fun or some hairbreadth escape 
that had long since passed out of their memory. 
One and all went away rejoiced to have seen the 
Martin Guerre of olden times grown so manly, 
frank and talkative; no one expressed a doubt as 
to his identity, and it seemed an accepted fact that 
the pleasure of his return was to condone all past 
offences. Martin’s four sisters had been the first 
to welcome him, and as one by one they had fallen 
sobbing on his neck, he had called up the memo- 
ries of their childish days by some nickname or 
endearing term; and radiant with joy the women 
had led him to their uncle, Pierre Guerre, who, 
since the death of their father, had held in trust 
the family land for Martin and his little son, 
Sami. He too had recognised him, and sponta- 


neously arranged to surrender to him his trust. 
Bertrande, without theslightestapparent doubt, had 
Sones him as her husband and the master of her 
ouse, 
For a time all was serenely bright. Three years 
passed away. Bertrande had given birth to two 
children, and seemed happy and at peace in her 
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home, and the le of Artigues, accustomed to 
the sight of the revived Martin Guerre, had ceased 
to regard him with any special interest, when it 
was whispered that a soldier in passing through 
the town had sto to ask if the Guerre family 
belonged to the place, and when told that Martin 
Guerre was living close by, had laughed, and said 
no one need think he could be so easily imposed 
upon, for the true Martin Guerre was at that 
moment in Flanders, where they had fought side 
by side for many a long day. And if the Martin 
Guerre of Artigues had two legs they might 
rest assured “that the man was an impostor, 
for he had seen a cannon ball carry off the leg 
of the true Martin, who since then had had to 
go about with a wooden leg.” This startling tale 
gainel force by the discovery that Bertrande had 
appeared with the soldier before a notary and 
caused a written statement to be made of his 
words. 

The next scene in the drama was the arrest of 
Martin, at the instigation of old Pierre, on a charge 
of being an impostor; and what made this 
transaction the more remarkable was, that the 
charge had been signed by Bertrande, who shortly 
before, when asked by the uncle if she had any 
doubt as to his identity, had indignantly protested 
that he was the husband of her youth, adding, 
however, “if he were not Martin Guerre, it must 
be the devil in his skin.” 

The trial began, and 150 witnesses were called 
before the Court at Rieux to declare on oath 
whether the accused was Martin Guerre, or 
Arnold Tilh, as the old Pierre Guerre had insisted. 
Sixty of those called were unable to give a decided 
opinion, owing, as they asserted, to the great like- 
ness between the two men. Thirty persons swore 
without hesitation that the accused was Martin 
Guerre, and fifty with equal confidence pronounced 
him to be Arnold Tilh. When the Guerre 
family were brought into court, Martin’s four 
sisters were observed to be as like the ac- 
cused “as one egg to another;” although 
Martin’s son howell no resemblance to him. 
The man’s own account of himself bore the im- 

ress of truth, his defence was simple and natural, 

e was calm and moderate, yet eloquent, while his 
accuser Pierre was tiurried, bitter and incoherent. 
Nevertheless the Court gave their judgment against 
him, and condemned him to lose his life by the 
sword, and have his body quartered after death. 
Against this sentence the accused made an appeal 
to the Parliament of Toulouse, and a new trial 
began. The first step taken was to collect evidence 
in regard to the character and conduct of Bertrande. 
the result of which was to show that she had led 
a spotless life; but when she was brought into 
Court she evinced strong marks of confusion and 
trepidation, and to his impassioned appeal that she 
would declare him to be her husband, since if she 
turned against him life would have no further 
charms for him, she made the ambiguous reply, that 
she “could neither assert or gainsay it.” The 
judges received this answer as evidence in favour of 
the accused, whose case seemed strengthened by 
the fact that the true Arnold Tilh had been a 
gambler, swearer, thief and scoundrel, while this 
man had for three years led a quiet domestic life. 
The trial proceeded, an enormous amount of 
evidence was brought forward by the witnesses 
as to personal marks of identity; the advocates 
nearly came to blows ; and every authority, classi- 
cal and historical, that could be brought to bear 
on the case, was advanced on either side. It was 
sworn by those most competent to give an opinion 
that Martin was taller, slighter and fairer than 
Arnold, that his foot was three sizes larger, his 
eyes a different colour; that he had spoken the 
Basque language and could fence well, neither of 
which the accused could do, and that he had 
always been noticed for his taciturnity, and ac- 
counted a truthful, peaceful, moral character, while 
Amold, who belonged to a neighbouring village, 
had been known, far and near, as a chatterbox, liar 
and brawler, and been generally regarded as a worth- 








less scoundrel. Yet in spite of all, no decision could 
be arrived at ; and the judges, in despair at the mass 
of conflicting evidence before them, were about to 
send the accused back to prison, to be kept chained 
and manacled, in accordance with the practice of 
the time, till new light could be obtained to 
guide them to a right judgment, when the Court 
was startled by the sudden appearance before them 
of a one-legged man, holding a petition in his 
hand for restitution of his civic and conjugal 
rightsas Martin Guerre. The perplexity of judges 
and advocates became all my To decide 
upon the identity of one Martin Guerre had baffled 
all their efforts, and to have two in the field 
against them seemed more than the strongest of 
judicial forces could resist, and there was an 
evident leaning on the part of the Court generally 
to regard the man’s appearance as an illusion of 
Satan, or the work of witchcraft. 

The confused manner in which the stranger 
answered the inquisitorial examination to which 
he was subjected when the Court had recovered 
from its first pty pas confirmed the evil 
opinions inspired by his appearance. When con- 
fronted with the accused he lost all presence of 
mind, while his opponent never betrayed the 
slightest agitation, hesitation, or uncertainty. The 
effect of this verbal duel for life and name was to 
bring judges and advocates to the side of the man 
who stood before them confronting the stranger 
with the frank firm bearing of innocence, while his 
one-legged rival, pale, panting, and abject, cowered 
by his side. As a final act of impartial justice it 
was resolved to bring the Guerre family once more 
into court. The four sisters of Martin came first, 
one by one. As the eldest ss ay sight of the 
pale and haggard stranger, a look of terror came 
over her face, and after looking at him intently 
for a moment, she rushed forward, and with sobs 
and tears begged his forgiveness: “she was not 
alone to blame,” she pleaded, “for had not all 
Artigues shared her delusion P ” A similar scene 
recurred as each of the other sisters was confronted 
with him. ' Then Bertrande was called, and now 
truly the beginning of the end had come. As she 
crossed the threshold, her eyes met the stern 
glance of the man, and stopping short, she stood 
transfixed with terror and emotion, then bursting 
into tears and stretching her hands helplessly out 
before her, she dragged herself on her knees beside 
him, and with bowed face and broken voice sobbed 
forth a piteous prayer for forgiveness. 

All was over, the play was played out. The 
sight of the prostrate woman pleading for mercy 
at the hands of the stern man, who gave no sign 
of pity, rent asunder the last link in the chain of 
deception which Arnold Tilh had up to that mo- 
ment so firmly kept in hand. He told the judges 
he would confess all; and with not a moment’s 
delay began his tale. The narrative was simple 
enough. His imposture had begun in sport, and 
been carried on in earnest when he found how 
readily the credulity of others enabled him to forge 
weapons for their own self-deception. Having 
shared the same tent with Martin’Guerre in 
Flanders, he had learnt from him all the incidents 
of his life, including even his assumed subjection 
to sorcery. On coming into the neighbourhood of 
Artigues, passers-by had addressed him as Martin, 
and thinking their mistake might prove divert- 
ing, he had lent himself to the deceit with a 
success that became more and more easy as he 
gathered up more and more information. Poor 
Bertrande had herself proved his most valuable 
accomplice, although at first probably an inno- 
cent one, and soon the part he played had become 
natural and easy to him. 

Such was the simple explanation of the success 
of the most astounding case of imposture on 
record. His own unscrupulous and ready wits, 
coupled with the unfathomable and inexhaustible 
depths of human credulity, were his only 
weapons. Arnold Tilh expiated his crimes against 
society and the Church by death on the gallows, 
on September 16, 1560; and to make the sentence 





more impressive, his execution was ordered to 
| oe place in front of Martin Guerre’s house- 
oor, 

The judicial records of the Parliament of 
Toulvuse, in which are preserved the details of 
the observations made on the conduct and as- 
sumed motives of all concerned, during the prose- 
cution of the trial, are silent as to the relations of 
Martin and Bertrande after its close; and it is 
therefore left to the imagination to decide how 
far the injured husband relented towards his un- 
happy and offending wife. Euisg Orr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


DR. BEKE’s SINAI. 

Cambridge: March 4, 1874. 
Dr. Beke’s sensational announcement by tele- 
graph of the “discovery of the true Mount 
Sinai” may have startled some people into acqui- 
escence in his theory, but I can scarcely believe 
that any one who has really considered the ques- 
tion can have regarded the “discovery” au sérieur. 
Still, an assertion so positively and unequivocally 
made seemed to imply some cogent and decisive 
arguments in the background ; and I must confess 
that I looked forward with some interest to the 
further detailed explanations promised by the 
learned traveller. These have at length ap- 
peared in his letter in the Times of Fe 
ruary 27, but, strange to say, we, the advo- 
cates of Jebel Miisa, the old orthodox Sinai, 
do not feel ourselves so utterly annihilated as we 
perhaps ought to do. It would be unjust to 
attack Dr. Beke’s theories before he is himself 
upon the spot to state his case and answer our 
arguments; but while I am, like my fellow-tra- 
vellers, willing to wait until that time, I cannot 
let such an assertion pass entirely unchallenged. 
Dr. Beke starts with the assumption that Mount 
Sinai is a volcano, and is situated to the east of 
the Shor, instead of to the west of the Gulf of 
’Akabah. Arrived at ’Akabah he selects the first 
prominent mountain to which some traditional 
sanctity appears to attach, and at once adopts it 
as his Sinai, with the statement that “its identi- 
fication with the mountain on which the law was 
delivered, is scarcely open to a doubt.” It is not 
a volcano, it is true, but on that point the Doctor 
naively owns that he was “ egregiously mistaken.” 
The reasons which carried this conviction to his 
mind are strangely inadequate. They are: 1. 
That he had heard the mountain in question 
“vaguely spoken of in Egypt, as being that 
whereon the Almighty spake with Moses;” 2. 
That there are traces of sacrificial remains on the 
summit; 3, That “Sinaitic inscriptions ” are found 
there. He appears also to attach considerable 
importance to the alternative name of the moun- 
tain, Jebel-en-Nur. 

Now, as Major Wilson has pointed out in his 
letter to the Times of the 8rd instant, the country 
on either side of the Gulf of ’Akabah absolutely 
teems with traditions of Moses, the name of the 
lawgiver being associated with nearly ever 
striking natural phenomenon which occurs. Wit 
regard to the sacrificial remains, there is scarcely 
a “high place” in the desert where the Bedawin 
do not offer up sacrifices. As for the “Sinaitic 
inscriptions,” those which have hitherto reached 
the hands of European scholars are either in 
Nabathean or Greek, and in no case of an earlier 
date than the first few centuries of the Christian 
era. These again are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the desert. However, 
until Mr. Milne’s copies are brought home, it 
would be premature to pronounce upon them. 
The name “ the mountain of light” surely points 
rather to Sabaeanism than Mosaism, and would in 
that case satisfactorily account for the sacrifices. 
So much, then, for the importance of these alleged 
proofs of identification; but Dr. Beke says that 
“from its position and other circumstances the 
mountain is undoubtedly the Sinai of Scripture.” 
It is here that the crucial test of the soundness 
of the theory may be applied, for one of 
two things must be assumed, either that the 
sacred penman gave an incomplete account 
of the itinerary of the Israelites, for some half 
dozen or more stations must be added to the lists 
in Exodus and Numbers, to take them to a Sinai 
situated within a day’s journey of ’Akabah; or 
else the hitherto unquestioned identification of 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs with the Mizraim of 
the Bible must be abandoned. This latter view 
has been more than once advocated in the face 
of the eee | of history and of hieroglyphic 
monuments, and of the entire absence of any 
trace of such a civilisation as’ that mentioned in 








the Bible narrative of the Exodus, east of the 
Nile valley. 

Here, then, is the initial difficulty. If we can 
believe the inspired writer ignorant of the number 
of stations between Egypt and Sinai ; or if we can 
believe in a second Egypt east of the Isthmusof Suez 
which has passed away without leaving a trace of 
its existence behind, then we may reject the tra- 
ditions of ages, local and historical, the evidence of 
physical facts as a by the Ordnance Survey, 
and a long series of travellers, in favour of the mere 
hypothesis of a gentleman who acknowledges him- 
self to be “ egregiously mistaken” upon the main 
point which he undertook his journey to prove. 

In the meantime I feel sure that the os lic will 
at least suspend its judgment, until Dr. Beke’s 
return has given the supporters of the traditional 
Sinai an opportunity of hearing and discussing his 
arguinents in extenso, E. H. Pater. 





DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: March 2, 1874. 

Dr. Schliemann will have to be added to the list 
of fortunate explorers who have succeeded in find- 
ing exactly what they wanted. He was de- 
termined to discover Priam’s Palace at Hissarlik, 
and he has done so. He looked for traces of 
yAavedreg AChyn, and met with them, just as he 
will meet with images of Bowzi¢ “Hpn at Mykenae 
whenever the Greek Government allows him to 
dig there. It is a curious instance of the power of 
a prepossession, since “the owl-headed deity” 
which Dr. Schliemann has found in gold and clay, 
in ivory and slate, is nothing more than the rude 
attempt of early art to delineate the human face. 
It requires a strong pair of spectacles to see an 
owl’s beak on the beautiful vase with which Dr. 
Schliemann has appropriately adorned the cover 
of his book. Early human figures from the Greek 
islands, which are now in the British Museum, 
have heads even more owl-like than those from 
the Troad. A Trojan hone (No. 3474) which 
bears one of the few inscriptions discovered, has 
a similarly rude human face below the legend, 
which probably gives the name of the owner. But 
the inscriptions found by Dr. Schliemann are, un- 
fortunately, exceedingly scanty. As Professor 
Max Miiller has pointed out, most of the marks 
on the terra-cotta disks, which might be taken for 
letters, are really intended for ornamentation. The 
four-legged animals are very numerous, some of 
them having spears or arrows stuck in their necks, 
and passing, as the Oxford Professor remarks, into 
a character which bears a strong resemblance to 
the Cypriote character kt. The serpent, the sun 
(No. 3338), the tree (3325), and the disk (3307), 
are also frequent, and the representation of the sun 
confirms Professor Max Miiller’s ingenious sug- 
gestion that some of the constellations are depicted. 
I can hardly agree, however, with his explanation 
of the cross, which is by far the most common 
ornament made use of. Such forms of it as are 
delineated in Nos. 2976, 2984, 2982, 2530, and 
548, seem to me to exclude the idea of its having 
been originally intended for a man ; indeed, the 
human figure has five divergent lines in 298, just 
as in the images from the Greek islands referred to 
above. In No. 2984 the cross has a circle 
drawn within it, like the cross on the breast of 
the Assyrian king, Assur-natsir-pal, the two sym- 
bols probably denoting the four quarters of the 
earth with the circle of the sun. The Assyrian 
influence which shows itself so plainly in the art 
of prehistoric Greece and Asia Minor might be 
expected to appear in the ancient civilisation’ of 
Mysia. The Trojan cross could easily be a trade 
mark, 

I have already alluded to the Cypriote syllabary, 
and it seems to me that Dr. Haug’s comparison of 
the characters in the Trojan inscriptions with 
those of the Cypriote hepa has more probability 
than Professor Max Miiller’s view that they are to 
be explained by the Semitic alphabet. If this 


is the case, indeed, they would show such far-gone 
degradation by the side of the Kadmeian alphabet 





as we have it on the Moabite Stone, that the in- 
scriptions and all the rest of “ Priam’s Treasure ” 
would have to be referred to a considerably later 
period than the foundation of Ilium Recens. But 
the two identical inscriptions 208 and 432, to- 
gether with Nos. 3278 and 2474, and perhaps 
3415 (if this is really an inscription), bear too 
great a likeness to the epigraphs from Cyprus not 
to suggest the common origin of the characters of 
which they are composed. Dr. Haug’s attempt 
to read them has been unfortunate, but this is not 
to be wondered at. Mr. Smith has found Cypriote 
inscriptions in the Palace of Assur-bani-pal, so 
that they mount back to a respectable antiquity, 
and the characters in them have so far lost all 
resemblance to their primitive hieroglyphic forms 
as to push back the date of the sy to an 
early period. Now, of the two identical Trojan 
inscriptions 208 and 482, the first shows us what 
is apparently the outline of a man, where the 
second has a letter not unlike the Cypriote pe. 
This would imply that the Trojan legends are of 
an earlier date than those from Cyprus. Buta 
closer inspection of both the Trojan and Cypriote 
inscriptions seems to imply a connexion between 
them and the mysterious hieroglyphs of Hamath, 
which have also been found on seals discovered 
by Mr. Layard in the Palace of Sennacherib at 
Seneolih. Can it be that the Phoenician 
alphabet was preceded in Cyprus, in Asia Minor, 
and elsewhere by a syllabary derived from the 
Hamathite hieroglyphs? The supplementary cha- 
racters in the Karian and Lykian alphabets, which 
do not seem to belong to the Phoenician, but find 
their analogues in the Cypriote, would be relics 
of the ancient syllabary which was exchanged 
for the more commodious Phoenician alphabet. 

If the suggestions I have thrown out have any 
foundation, the following conclusions might be 
drawn fromthem. (1) “ Priam’s Treasure” would 


be a and pre-Phoenician. (2) The 
largely modified form of the characters in the 


Trojan inscriptions and their remoteness from 
their hieroglyphic origin prevent us from assign- 
ing them to any great antiquity. (3) Northern 
Syria would have preceded Phoenicia as a civil- 
ising oh And (4) continental Greece would 
have no share in the early culture of Asia 
Minor, since its first knowledge of writing came 
from Phoenicia, and its first art, as exemplified in 
the lions of Mykenae and the Phoenician pottery 
found in the same place, from Assyria and Sidon 
or Tyre. 

Hiscarlik must have been a hill fortress, like 
Mykenae or Tiryns, to which the natives retired 
as a last refuge before the attacks of the Greek 
colonists, and where they buried all the treasure 
they had been able to carry with them. To seek 
for the Ilium of the Homeric poems either at 
Hissarlik or Bunarbashi, is like basing an atlas on 
the Odyssey or the Ntebelungen Lied. It is true 
that the poets who sang the lays out of which 
the Iliad has grown were for the most part 
natives of Asia Minor, and Smyrna was their 
oldest gathering-place ; but although the ancient 
Aryan myths were localised in a country well 
imown to the bards, the actual geography must 
have been so far modified by the conventional re- 
quirements of a mythical one, as to make the 
identification of the true Ilium a matter wholly 
impossible. A. H. Sayce. 


THE ASCENT OF FLUID. 
Royal College of Science for Ireland, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin: March 2, 1874. 

I observe in the Acapemy of Saturday that 
Dr. Pfitzer has obtained results higher than those 
recorded by me in the Transactions of the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Society, in my paper on the 
ascent of fluid as determined by lithium citrate and 
the spectroscope. It may, perhaps, not be uninte- 
resting to mention that on February 9 I com- 
municated a paper to the Royal Irish Academy 
in which I gave the results of numerous recent 
experiments. In that sr, which will be pub- 
lished shortly, I reco the highest results I 
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have yet obtained with lithium citrate and the 


spectroscope, namely, 40 inches per hour in the 
la "4 W.N, McNas, 


A REVOLUTION IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
45 Conduit Street : March 2. 

Am I trespassing too much on your space in 
asking permission to say a few words upon Pro- 
ifford’s reply (AcapEmy, Feb. 28) ? 

If by the “science of psychical phenomena” 
Mr. Lewes meant, as Professor Clitford means, 
psychology proper, I am not concerned to deny 
that Mr. Lewes may have effected a revolution in 
it. It was on the supposition that Mr. Lewes 
meant general psychology that I ventured to 
doubt the revolutionary character of his views. 
The question is not what Professor Clifford, but 
what Mr. Lewes, meant by the phrase. 

But it is possible that Mr. Lewes had in view a 
ane ee cee ge neither with my on 

sychology nor with my psycholo; roper; he 
aay have meant, what 1 Tink = ase peal Bs 
meant by the term psychology, a science whic 
covers the same ground as they together cover. 
Such a psychology is not a little unwieldy, and it 
is to render it more manageable that I propose to 
distinguish it into two. That this would be de- 
sirable if attainable is implicitly at least admitted 
by Professor Clifford where he says: “ But the 
social medium must act upon the organism, and 
so these conditions [of thought] are really reduced 
to the previous ones? Theoretically, yes; prac- 
tically, no.” 

Assuming, then, that it is desirable that our 
age should correspond to our theory, I propose 
or that end my distinction between general 
psychology and psychology proper, and advocate 
the subjective treatment of sociology as a ‘part of 
general psychology. 

That is to say, by adopting in thought the 
position of an individual surrounded by others in 
society, and by asking what they and his rela- 
tions to them are to jam, or in terms of his feelings 
and thoughts, we reduce to a common denomina- 
tion both their physical and their moral reactions 
upon him. They are to him reagents not only 
on his senses, but also on his imagination, con- 
science, and reason. The detail of the physiolo- 
gical processes, which are the condition of these 
reactions, belongs to psychology proper ; the detail 
of the reactions themselves, as they appear to him, 
belongs to general and subjective psychology. 
The method thus enables us to separate the physio- 
logical from the mental or subjective reactions of 
the social medium. All the physiological reac- 
tions are put together in one group, and all the 
mental reactions in another. 

It is in fact this very distinction of mine which 
— us to neglect (provisionally) the physio- 
ogical “conditions of intellect and conscience ;” 
and it is the study of the mental or subjective re- 
actions, sociology subjectively treated, which 
“enables us to cut the knot that is left to posterity 
to untie.” Sociology, simply, is a part of history, 
or of the science of history ; but apply my distine- 
tion, treat its phenomenx subjectively, study the 
mental or subjective reactions between individuals 
and the groups to which they belong, and then 
these phenomena become a part of psychology, and 
throw back light upon the inner mechanism of 
history. Otherwise they are not psychological 
phenomena at all, but historical; and we remain 
students not of psychology, but of simple history 
and sociology. ‘To say that sociology is a basis of 
psychology is to say that the objective study of 
Social phenomena is a basis of their subjective 
study. Suapwortn H. Hopeson. 








’ APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sarurpay, Mar.7, 38p.m. Besthoven's Eymont at Crystal 
‘alace, 
” Saturday Popular Concerts. 
8 p.m. M. Gounod’s Choir. 
1 p.m. Sale of Mr. C. B. Tylor'’s Collec- 
tion of old Venetian glass, &c., 
at Sotheby’s. 


Mowpay, Mar. 9, 





8p.m. First night of Mr. Tom Taylor's 
Lady Clancarty at the Olympic. 
9 Monday Popular Concerts (Joa- 
chim). Medical (anniversary). 

ical. 


8.80 p.m. 
lp.m. Sale of Engravings, Water- 
colours, &c., at Puttick & Simp- 
son’s. 
8 p.m. Institute of Civil Engineers. An- 
thropological Institute. Civil 
Engineers. Photographic. 
8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgical. 
WEDNESDAY, Mar. 11,1 p.m. Sale of works of Carpeanx at 
Christie's. 
2p.m. Sale of Sculpture, Bronzes, &c., 
at Christie’s. 
3 p.m. oe ee, Fund (anniver- 


sary). 
4.15 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 
8 p.m. London Ballad Concert. Society 
of Arts: Mr. Holm on ** The 
Manufacture of Cocoa.’ Geo- 
logical. Graphic. 
THURSDAY, Mar. 12, 1 p.m. Sale of Lord Powerscourt’s Land- 
seer engravings at Christie's. 
3 p.m. Royal Institution. Prof. William- 
son, of Owens’ College, on 
“Ferns and Mosses.” 
6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 
‘8 p.m. British Orchestral Society’s Con- 
cert. Mathematical. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 
1 p.m. Sale of Lord Dunmore’s porcelain 
at Christie’s. 
3 p.m. Royal United Service Institution: 
Gen. J. L. Vaughan, “The 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, a 
Military Study for all time.” 
7 p.m. Literary and Artistic. 
8 p.m. Astronomical. Quekett Club. So- 
ciety of Arts: Dr. Leitner. 
8.30 p.m. Wagner Society’s Concert. Clini- 
cal. 


TUESDAY, Mar. 10, 


Fripay, March 13, 


9p.m. Royal Institution: Dr. Wright 
on ‘Chemical Changes accom- 
panying the Smelting of Iron in 
Blast Furnaces.” 








SCIENCE. 


Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S., &c., &e. (H. 8. King & Co.) 


Tuis book is one of the “ International 
Series’? of manuals, and one which will 
certainly not be the least popular, nor, we 
venture to think, the least useful. After a 
short introduction on ‘‘The Nature and 
Qualities of, and the Necessity for, Foods,”’ 
the book is divided into three parts, which 
treat respectively of “ Solid,” ‘* Liquid,” and 
‘“‘ Gaseous ’’ Foods—another way of putting 
the old division of food and drink, with the 
addition of a new section on ‘ Atmospheric 
Air” and “ Ventilation.”” Now, when we 
find in the introduction that a food is de- 
fined as ‘‘a substance which when intro- 
duced into the body supplies material which 
renews some structure or maintains some 
vital process,” we see why oxygen is looked 
upon as afood. But oxygen gas is not a 
food in the sense that the others are; it is 
taken into the body by a special apparatus, 
and performs a special function—that of 
breaking up some of the substances it meets 
with in the blood (both foods and waste 
materials), combining with the simpler sub- 
stances so produced, and continuing this 
process until still simpler substances are 
formed, which are then separated from the 
body by special excretory organs; during 
this process heat is given out, and thus the 
animal heat is maintained. If oxygen is to 
be regarded as a food we must regard it as 
a fuel, and we see neither scientific nor 
practical advantage resulting in either case ; 
in fact, we believe that the result of classing 
it side by side with foods and drinks will 
be to confuse the minds of a great number 
of people as to its real function in the blood. 
If we lived in an atmosphere of hydrogen or 
of carburetted hydrogen, we should no 
doubt use oxygen gas for lighting and heat- 
ing purposes, and we should call it com- 


bustible and look on it as fuel ; but we do not 
live in such an atmosphere, and so are not 
accustomed to speak of oxygen in this way, 
and there is no reason whatever why we 
should. 

In his admirable course of lectures on 
Therapeutics at the Paris School of Medi- 
cine, Professor G. Sée used, in distinguish- 
ing between food and medicine, to say, 
‘**Nous avons besoin de deux sortes d’ali- 
ments ; il faut d’abord des aliments pour 
fournir la chaleur en brilant, et ensuite des 
aliments pour réparer la machine qui s’use;”’ 
but what Sée meant by burning was break- 
ing up and forming combinations with 
oxygen, and this way of looking at the 
matter has many merits. 

Part III. would therefore, we think, have 
been better omitted, especially as on the first 
page of 1t we are told that 
“there is an analogy between air and water as to 
their relative composition, for both may be pro- 
duced from the combination of only two gases, 
and yet such products are not found in nature,” 


an extraordinary statement, which is only 
partly corrected by one on the next page 
to the effect that oxygen and nitrogen 


“are not combined as oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bine to form water, but are simply mixed to- 
gether.” 

Ozone is also referred to, and it is assumed 
that 


“if the commonly accepted views be correct, that 
substance has greater food properties than oxygen 
itself.” 

Some doubt is thrown on this assumption 
farther on; and indeed we know, from re- 
cently published experiments, that ozone is as 
irrespirable as carbonic acid, as might have 
been expected from the density of the gas. 
There is no evidence whatever that it acts 
as a food in any way; though it is useful 
in purifying the air by oxidising organic 
matters, which it does very rapidly, as no 
sign of it is found in foulair. Part of the 
oxygen given out by plants is in this con- 
dition, as shown by Dr. Daubeny, and thus 
we see that plants not only maintain the 
proper standard of oxygen in the air, but 
help to destroy impurities in it. 

The rest of the book, consisting of the 
parts on Foods and Drinks properly so 
called, is very interesting and instructive, for 
few men have so fully and carefully studied 
the action of foods as Dr. Edward Smith, 
and the number of experiments which he 
has made is quite astonishing. 

In Part I. the “Solid Foods” are de- 
scribed under the heads of Animal and 
Vegetable Foods, each of which is further 
subdivided into nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genous; while “condiments”? are thrown 
in between the two subdivisions of vege- 
table foods, and in the table of contents 
have got mixed up with one of them. It 
seems a pity that common salt should 
merely be classed as a condiment, while the 
absolute necessity for it as a food is in- 
sisted on. 

There are a few pages on the “ cook- 
ing of flesh,” which many housekeepers 
would do well to lay to heart ; they would 
there learn why “you cannot have good 
broth and good meat from the same piece of 





flesh ;”” they would learn the principles on 
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which to act so as to utilise the greatest 
amount of the nutriment of the meat with- 
out violating the main condition of success- 
fal cooking—that of making ‘‘the whole 
mass of meat soft and tender.” 

“A slow fire, or water at a temperature of 
160°, will suffice to expand the fibres and in some 
degree to rupture them, whilst it separates these 
and other structures and renders the whole mass 
more fitted for mastication and digestion. To 
keep meat in boiling water, or to expose the joint 
to continued heat before the fire, 1s to make it 
hard and to extract a greater proportion of the 
juices.” 

Were these simple matters attended to a 
little more, we should see much less of that 
hard, unmasticable, overdone meat, or of 
that tough, ropy bowilli, which are not so 
very much more nutritious than cocoa-nut 
matting. 

Dr. Smith then gives an account of the 
various processes for preserving meat, and 
some sections on the properties of the flesh 
of various animals; on preparations of 
meats, on eggs, cheese, butter, &c. Here we 
encounter the disadvantage of having cheese 
and butter, as solid foods, separated from 
and considered before milk, from which they 
are derived; however, such disadvantages 
as this are probably incident to any form of 
classification. 


Liebig’s extract of meat Dr. Smith, as is 
well known, regards as “a meat-flavourer,” 
and only indirectly as a nutriment; ‘ it 


_ should be classed with such nervous stimu- 


lants as tea and coffee, which supply little or 
no nourishment, yet modify assimilation and 
nutrition.” 

The nutritive properties of gelatine are 
insisted on, and experiments are adduced to 
support ‘“‘the experience of all people that 
jelly is a valuable food.” It is certainly true 
that the “elaborate series of experiments 
which were made in France,’’ and which 
seemed to show the contrary to be the case, 
were not conclusive; and more recent ex- 
periments, made also in France, seem to 
indicate that gelatine may supply the place 
of some of the “circulating albumen,” 
though it is perhaps incapable of taking the 
place of “ tissue albumen,” or even of form- 
ing gelatinous tissues. However this may 
be, it seems certain that the condemnation 
of gelatine as a food was hardly warranted. 

Under vegetable foods we notice that Dr. 
Smith gives great praise to wheat as “a far 
more agreeable food than maize and a more 
nutritious food than rice;” and he even 
goes so far as to consider 


“that the health and mental and bodily vigour 
of the inhabitants of temperate climates are more 
attributable to this food than to any other single 
cause.” 


He also points out the fallacy of suppos- 
ing that brown bread is more nutritious than 
white :— 

_ “That it (the bran) can add directly to nutri- 
tion is ee anager 4. and whilst it may be very 
useful to those who are well fed and need a laxa- 


tive, it may be worse than useless to the ill-fed, 
who need nourishment.” 


Under “Liquid Foods” we have first water, 
which is very fully considered, the methods 
of analysis now in use being described in 
long quotations, no doubt with the view of 
treating the subject as completely as possi- 





ble. Although these descriptions will be 
little understood by the general reader, and 
are already in the possession of chemists, 
still it is desirable that the knowledge 
that such accurate methods of determining 
the qualities of samples of water are in our 
possession should be disseminated. 

For the examination of milk the lactometer 
gets, we think, too much credit; for it is at 
best a treacherous guide, and ought not to 
be relied upon: it will deceive both with 
very rich milk, containing an unusually 
high percentage of cream, and with milk 
which has been, as the Americans say, 
“skilfully sophisticated.” Preserved milk 
is considered by the author to be oc- 
casionally useful and convenient, but the 
practice of giving it to children instead of 
new milk is justly condemned, and Dr. 
Daly’s experience on the subject quoted 
from the Lancet. 

Not the least interesting part of the book 
is the very complete account of tea and 
coffee, and it is cheering to notice how the 
experimental results coincide with general 
experience on the subject. 

“ To take tea before a meal is as absurd as not 
to take it after a meal, unless the system be at all 
times replete with nutritive material; and the 
fashion of the day of taking tea at about five 
o'clock can only be defended when there has been 
a hearty lunch at one or two o’clock and an an- 
ticipated dinner or supper at seven or eight 
o'clock” . . 
which are, by the way, the conditions under 
which it is usually taken now-a-days. It is 
delightful to see the absurd practice, not yet 
quite extinct, of having a ‘“‘ meat tea,” as it 
is called, authoritatively condemned ; if one 
thmg causes more indigestion than another 
it is to take tea during meals, and what is 
worst of all is to drink tea very hot; the 
stomach is not constructed to hold boiling 
water, 

We come, lastly—for we have already 
dismissed Part III.—to a chapter on 
“ Alcohols,” a short term for alcoholic 
liquors, for only one alcohol, chemically 
speaking, is discussed, fusel oil being only 
casually mentioned as a flavouring material. 
On this point we have only space to say 
that our author believes “that a further 
limitation in their use would be a great ad- 
vantage,” and considers that the results of 
his numerous experiments show that the 
action of different spirits is very various, 
and even opposite, though their alcohol is 
the same, ethylic alcohol; a fact which, if 
confirmed by subsequent researches, points, 
as he says, to the very powerful action of 
the essential oils which they contain. More 
extended investigations into the physiologi- 
cal properties of these substances are much 
needed. 

Throughout the book are interspersed a 
number of quaint recipes from Oury (four- 
teenth century), two of which we will re- 
produce :— 


“ For to kepe Venison fro Restyng [becoming 
tainted}. 


“Tak Venisoi wan yt ys newe, and cuver it 
hastely wyth Fern, that no wynd may come 
thereto ; and wan thou has ycuver yt, led yt hom, 
and do yt in a soler that sonne ne wynd may 
come ther’to; and dimembr’ it, and do yt in a 
clene water, and lef yt ther’ half a day, and after 
do yt up on herdeles for to drie; and wan it ys 





drye, tak salt and do after thy venisoii axit and do 
yt boyle in water that yt be so salt als water of 
the see and moche more, and after lat the water 
be cold that it be thynne, and thanne do thy Veni- 
so in the water; and lat yt be therein thre daies 
and thre nyzt, and after tak yt owt of the water 
and salt yt wyth drie salt, ryzt wel in a barel, 
and wan thy barel ys ful, cuver it hastely that 
sunne ne wynd come thereto.” 

The other on making an apple tart. :— 

“Tak gode applys, and gode spycis, and 8, 
and paddy an ok (oma), ma wan ve pid 
well ybrayed colour wyth safroi wel, and do yt 
in a cofyn, and do yt forth to bake wel.” 

They knew how to make apple tarts in 
those days ! 

The book contains a very large amount of 
useful information in a small space, and the 
reader is assisted by a sufficiently copious 
index, and by no less than 156 diagrams, 
woodcuts, and tables. W. H. Corrizzp. 








The Anthropology of St. Paul. (Die An- 
thropologie des Apostels Paulus und 
ihre Stellung innerhalb seiner Heils- 
lehre, nach den vier Hauptbriefen dar- 
gestellt. Von Dr. Hermann Liidemann. 
Kiel, 1872.) 

Tue problem Dr. Liidemann sets himself to 
solve is this:—What are the constituent 
elements of human nature according to St. 
Paul? From what sources is his con- 
ception of these elements derived? And 
what place does that conception hold in his 
general theory of what is called the “ scheme 
of salvation” ? The answer given to these 
questions, so far as it can be ascertained 
from the four undoubted epistles, appears to 
be something of this kind :— 

The physical basis of human nature, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, is capi, or “the flesh,” 
which forms the material of the body, 
copa, and is animated by the vital principle, 

vx). 

; The “inner man,” as opposed to the 

“outer,” consists of vovc, or the thinking 

faculty, and xapdia, the heart or the emotions. 

Both these are purely neutral in character; 

they are neither good nor bad in themselves. 

They are a kind of “form” or function, 

which derives its ethical quality entirely from 

the content that is put into it. 

Now, in man as naturally constituted the 
tendency is for this content to be taken from 
the odpi, or bodily appetites. The “ inner 
man,” the “spirit of man,” his neutral per- 
sonality, is, as it were, possessed by these, 
and so it becomes bad just as they are bad. 

The only deliverance possible for man 18 
that these bodily appetites, the flesh, should 
be dispossessed. And such a deliverance the 
Christian scheme of salvation affords. In 
taking upon Himself our human nature 
Christ did, indeed, assume the “ sinful flesh 
as well as other parts of it. He was made 
évy dpouwpare —Nachbildung, as Dr. Liide- 
mann prefers to translate it—oupxdc apap- 
riac. But the element of sin was from the 
very first held in check and prevented from 
becoming active by the presence of a higher 
power which in Jesus took the place of the 
human spirit, viz. the Spirit of God. And 
the significance of the Crucifixion consists 
in this, that in it the odpt as a “ body of sin 
was once for all destroyed (Rom. viii. 3); 
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and that from thenceforward the Spirit 
(xvevpa Ocod, trevpa Xprorov, wvevpa Cwo- 
mowvy) was entirely free and unimpeded in 
its operation, not only transforming his 
natural body into a spiritual body, but also 
opening out to mankind a way of escape 
from the thraldom of the flesh. By partak- 
ing of this Spirit, and suffering it to domi- 
nate the neutral ground within him, the 
Christian obtains deliverance from the flesh ; 
he rises to the life of the Spirit; and re- 
ceives therewith a pledge of resurrection 
and immortality such as he has seen accom- 
plished in the person of his Redeemer. In 
the language of St. Paul, “ he dies and rises 
again’ with Christ. The medium through 
which he is admitted to these privileges is 
Baptism (Rom. vi. 3, following). Though 
it should be noted that here not only the 
mechanical act of baptism is meant, but the 
faith of which it is the guarantee, and which 
must continue in the baptised Christian. 
His life must be a continual mortifying of 
the flesh through faith in Christ. 

The whole cast of this doctrine, as Dr. 
Liidemann observes, is Hellenistic. It as- 
sumes a kind of dualism between capé and 
mvevpa. In his struggle with oap{ man is 
hardly a free agent; he cannot divest him- 
self of it, though he must do so before he 
can obtain relief. 

But by the side of the train of thought 
thus indicated there is another, different both 
in itself and in its origin. The word capi 
has a wider and less ethically coloured sense 
than that which has hitherto been attributed 
to it. It is used in the O. T. as in the phrase 
“all flesh,” i.e. “‘every creature,” without 
any connotation of evil. And in this sense 
it is also used by St. Paul. Man, thus con- 
sidered, is not prevented by any natural 4 
priort incapacity from obeying the law of 
God. The very fact that the law is pre- 
sented to him for his observance shows that 
he is free to accept it and to govern himself 
by it. But he finds by experience that he 
is unable to keep the law, which therefore 
passes its condemnation upon him. It (the 
Law, objectified) requiresa satisfaction which 
he cannot pay, but which has been paid for 
him by the death of Christ. All attempts 
to eliminate the vicarious element from 
St. Paul’s conception of the Atonement, 
Dr. Liidemann regards as ‘hopeless and 
radically defective.” The Christian obtains 
his share in the atonement of Christ through 
faith, i.e. a moral force based upon an in- 
tellectual conviction. 

We have thus in the four great Epistles, 
bat developed with especial distinctness in 
that to the Romans, two wholly different 
though parallel theories, springing from the 
twodivergent senses of the word cap; the one 
Hellenistic, the other Judaistic ; the one in- 
volving a dualism, the other not; the one 
almost necessitarian, the other founded en- 
tirely upon free will; the one taking the 
shape of a mystical process, the other that 
of a juridical process. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, Dr. 
Liidemann is led to contest Holsten’s state- 
meut as to the relative proportions of Hellen- 
ism and Judaism in the theology of St. Paul, 
a8 if he made use of the “religious cate- 
gories ” of the one, and of the “ speculative 
categories” of the other. Rather, according 





to Dr. Liidemann, the two are co-ordinate, 
and St. Paul uses alternately both the re- 
ligious and speculative categories of each. 

At the same time, Dr. Liidemann thinks 
he can trace a certain sion and 
development in the thought of the Apostle. 
The Hellenistic idea of an actual righteous- 
ness, superinduced by the operation of the 
Spirit, tends to displace the Jewish idea of 
a merely imputed righteousness: In the 
earlier Epistles the two ideas are found in 
a form not quite as yet clearly defined and 
matured. In the Epistle to the Romans, 
they are more completely rounded off and 
separated ; but whereas the first four chapters 
are occupied chiefly by the Jewish idea, 
the Hellenistic comes in with the fifth, and 
predominates decisively as the Epistle pro- 
ceeds. 

Such is a rough sketch of the outline of 
Dr. Liidemann’s treatise. We have only 
to add that it is written with truly German 
care and thoroughness, and at the same 
time with admirable sharpness and precision. 
If the English reader be tempted to complain 
that it is hard reading, and to ask whether 
the object could not have been attained 
without quite such a formidable technical 
apparatus, it may be replied that this is due 
rather to the subject than to the writer; 
and if, on the other hand, it is objected, as 
in England is very likely to be the case, 
that the appearance of thoroughness is after 
all illusory, and that writers like Dr. Liide- 
mann import into St. Paul a scholasticism 
that does not really belong to him, to this 
objection, too, it may be replied by asking 
how such texts as Romans ni. 25, 26; vi. 3 
following ; viii. 3, are to be explained without 
the assumption of a ground-theory that may 
bear the name of scholastic. The fact is 
that when St: Paul wrote, the air was full 
of scholasticism, both Hellenistic and Jewish, 
and however much this may be absorbed 
with him by the interests of practical re- 
ligion, it is none the less there, and forms 
the theoretical basis of his teaching. 

Dr. Liidemann ends his book by pointing 
out the value of the results arrived at in 
their bearing upon the development of 
Christian doctrine, and also as an index to 
the presence or absence in other writings of 
the peculiarly Pauline theology. We hope 
he may be induced to follow out this clue 
himself. No one could do so in a more 
genuinely scientific spirit, or with more 
thoroughly competent ability. 

W. Sanpay. 








New Maps. 


Prixce Lovis Lucren Bonaparte has had in 
preparation for several years a linguistic map of 
Scotland, in which he proposes te show the limits 
of the Celtic speech on a somewhat different plan 
from that which I have adopted in the map in 
my Dialects of Southern Scotland, That map (a 
copy of which, along with a résumé of my re- 
searches on the present limits of the Celtic in 
Scotland, appeared in the German ethnographic 
journal Globus, Brunswick, January 1874) indi- 
cates by a line the outside boundary of the district 
within which Gaelic is still spoken by natives. 
The Prince proposes to take the parish as his area- 
unit, and to show by colouring, for each parish, 
whether the Celtic is still spoken within it, and 
whether as the ordinary language or only that of 
a minority. This plan will have the advantage of 





showing definitely to the eye for an ish to 
what extent selatively Geelic is still spoken there ; 
the disadvantage, of colouring as mainly English 
a ek wt over which as a whole Gaelic alone 
may be spoken, because English happens to be the 
predominant language of a town on its outskirts, 
as well as the disadvantage of representing a large 
parish as inhabited by a Gaelic minority, because 
a small corner of it may be included within the 
Celtic line. The comparison, however, of two 
maps constructed on these different plans ought to 
give very complete information as to the present 
position of the Celtic in North Britain. 


If Prince L. L. Bonaparte’s Scottish map come 
up at all to that which he has produced of the 
ue dialects, it will be a splendid piece of work. 

His ue map, or rather maps, are really magni- 
ficent specimens of what linguistic cartography 
ought to be, and are the result of years of personal 
research of the most patient and indefatigable 
character, involving a visit to every village in 
those Pyrenean valleys in which the relics of the 
ancient Iberian and Aquitanian are still spoken. 
The map shows the area occupied by each of the 
eight dialects (so-called—in Aryan philolo they 
would be languages, for they differ from each other 
as widely as English and Dutch, or Spanish and 
Italian), the Biscayan, Guipuscoan, Northern High 
Navarrese, Southern High Navarrese, Labourdin, 
Western Low Navarrese, Eastern Low Navarrese, 
and Souletin. Although thus named from pro- 
vinces, it is to be noted that the provincial and 
dialectic boundaries by no means coincide. Thus 
the Biscayan is spoken also in portions of Gui- 
uscoa and Alava, the Guipuscoan in parts of 
avarre, the West High Navarrese in parts of Gui- 
puscoa, &c. Nor do these ancient idioms, relics of 
another and very different Europe from that of the 
last two thousand years, pay any more respect to the 
great political boundaries which have been recog 
nised for long centuries. Four of the eastern 
dialects spurn the barrier of the Pyrenees, and 
claim sovereignty at once in France and Spain. 
The second and later map, however, is that which 
we regard a age as a triumph of linguistic 
geography. In this the author shows, by a novel 
and ingenious method of colouring, at once the 
eight dialects ( e. es), their twenty mu- 
tually intelligible sub-dialects (¢. e. dialects), and 
their sixty clearly distinguished varieties. The 
local limits of each variety, generally the bottom 


of a valley, are distinctly marked ; the vag tyes | 


. Spaces where no language is spoken, for the goo 


reason that there are no human inhabitants to 
+ ape being left white, so that the map presents. 
the appearance of a wide surface of little trian- 
gular and polygonal coloured islands scattered in 
strange array amid an all-enveloping sea of white. 
In examining these one is profoundly impressed 
with the isolation of these little linguistic areas, 
and the long distances from each other at which 
the sub-dialects and even the varieties of one dia- 
lect are found. For example, the most eastern 
dialect, the Souletin, is spoken, as its name im- 
ports, over the greater part of the commune 
of Soule in France; while far away across. 
the Pyrenees we come upon a sub-dialect of 
the same in the valley of Roncal. Here also 
we see the oft-remarked phenomenon of the 
juxtaposition of very extensive with very 
minute linguistic areas. The Souletin is spoken 
over the whole district of Soule without any 
variation ; in Roncal an area of not one-tenth of 
the size is cut up between three varieties, spoken 
respectively by two, two, and three little village 
communities in the narrow valley of the Ezca. 
The West Low Navarrese is also mainly a French 
dialect, spoken in two sub-dialects, over extensive 
districts in the valley of La Nive; but it has a 
Spanish sister sub-dialect spoken in nine villages 
in the mountain-girded valley of Aezcoa, separated 
from its French relations by rugged and inaccessible 
mountain barriers. Of the Labourdin, one variety 
is spoken both in France and Spain; it is that of 
the upper valley of La Nivelle, spoken in seven- 
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teen villages and hamlets; side by side with it a 
distinct variety exists in the French village of 
Ainhoue, while further north a form so distinct 
as to constitute a separate sub-dialect is confined 
to three villages south of Bayonne, in which town 
it may be mentioned that ue is no longer 
native, though a very little distance up the Adour, 
the East Low Navarrese is met with in the valley 
of St. Pierre d’Irube. But all these and many 
other equally curious facts will crowd upon the 
student of the map itself; we only notice that 
Basque is no longer spoken over the whole of what 
are called the “ Basque Provinces,” the old language 
having totally disappeared in the less mountainous 
southern part of Navarre, and almost entirely from 
Alava. San, as elsewhere also, it appears that 
large towns are hostile to a primitive language; 
the many sub-dialects and snahtiatiacie varieties 
ef South High Navarrese round Pamplona are 
spoken by a minority of the population, and the 
town itself is Spanish. Bayonne in the north, 
Bilbao far to the west, have similarly bereft the 
Basque of much of its territory, but it seems to be 
in Southern Navarre especially that the language 
is now struggling for existence. In conclusion, 
we have only to say that Prince Lucien’s Basque 
map is without doubt the best piece of linguistic 
geography ever accomplished, and might well be 
in itself the work of an entire lifetime, instead of 
ene only among some hundreds of contributions 
to the less-known languages and least-known 
dialects of Europe. 

A beautifully executed and excellent wall-map, 
illustrating the caravan and other commercial 
routes of the East in ancient and modern times, 
has been constructed by John Yeats, LL.D., and 
is published by Messrs. Virtue & Co. Dr. Yeats 
was long known as the highly successful principal 
of a school in South London, in which he strove 
to reproduce for English boys the best features of 
the? Handels-Schulen of Germany, with which he 
was intimately acquainted from practical expe- 
rience. Having recently published a series of 
text-books embodying a course of commercial 
education, of which the first volume treats of the 
raw materials of commerce, the second of the 
history of the arts by which these raw materials 
have been adapted to the use of man, and the 
third and fourth of the geographical history of 
commerce, or history of interchange, and of the 
rise and progress of commercial nations from the 
earliest periods to the present day, he has, in pur- 
suance of the same plans, prepared a series of 
wall-charts intended to illustrate various points 
of commercial history and geography. e hail 
the publication of such works, which tend to 
supply a lamentable void in English education: a 
void which, in the opinion of many competent 
judges will, unless filled up, and that speedily, 
soon lose for England that commercial supremacy 
which she has so long enjoyed, but will find it 
impossible to maintain against the specially trained 
merchants of Germany. J. A. H. Murray. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Toe Old World is in imminent danger of 
being invaded by a new and very horrible insect 
est. This is the Colorado or ten-lined potato- 

ug (Dryophora decemlineata), It was first noticed 
in 1861 as very destructive to the potatoes in 
Iowa. It is stated to have travelled east at about 
the rate of sixty miles a year, and in 1871 was 
said to have reached Canada and Ohio; it is now 
reported to be in New York State. It is believed 
to effect all its transformations in fifty days, so 
that a single pair would, if unmolesied, produce 
sixty millions of progeny in a single season. The 
only remedy at present suggested as efficacious is 
almost as bad as the disease. Arsenite of copper 
(Scheele’s —_ mixed with eight to twelve parts 
of wheat-flour is to be dusted over the foliage of 
the potato-plant while wet with dew. In Wis- 
consin 1,200 pounds of this very dangerous 
substance were sold in one season for the de- 





struction of the potato-bugs. However, seeing 
that they have the resources of German science at 
their back, English farmers will await the arrival 
of this very unpleasant visitor with hopeful in- 
trepidity. Meanwhile the Government have been 
memorialised to prohibit the import of American 
potatoes altogether. 


Wuen Captain Tupman, R.M.A. communicated 
to the Royal Astronomical Society the results of 
his observations of meteors during the three years 
1869, 1870, and 1871, spent in a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, the wish was very generally ex- 

ressed that the observations themselves should 
published. This has now been done by the 
liberality of the British Association, and the 
details of 2,000 meteor tracks observed are made 
available for further discussion at any future time. 
Perhaps the most interesting point is that out of 
102 radiants, corresponding to meteor streams 
observed by Captain Tupman, no less that 79 are 
identical with those determined by previous 
observers, leading to the conclusion that the 
catalogue of these strange streams of small bodies 
is now nearly complete. This valuable mass of 
observations shows what can be done, even without 
instrumental means, provided one object be kept 
steadily in view. 


THE new observatory at Strassburg has in- 
augurated its career by the discovery of a minute 
comet, which was picked up by Professor Winn- 
ecke about five o’clock in the morning of February 
21. This object is of course quite invisible to the 
naked eye, and is by far the smallest of the many 
similar bodies which Professor Winnecke has dis- 
covered. 

Tue Academy of Sciences of Vienna has pub- 
lished a paper in which Professor Oppolzer dis- 
cusses the orbit of a periodical comet which was 
observed in 1858 and 1869, and which Winnecke 
showed to be identical with one seen in 1819, and 
to have a period of about 5? years. As this comet 
has completed many revolutions since the time of 
its first discovery, it is a matter of some interest 
to examine whether in this case any action of 
a resisting medium can be traced which would 
be manifested by an approach to the sun and con- 
sequent acceleration of motion, a circumstance 
that has been actually observed in the ‘case of 
Encke’s comet. Professor Oppolzer has devoted 
himself to this task, but the result of his labours 
so far negatives the existence of any such effect ; 
he has, however, not yet included the observations 
of 1869 in his results. Unfortunately it appears 
from the ephemeris which he has po Meal for 
the next apparition, that there is a very small 
chance of seeing the comet in 1875, its situation 
being very unfavourable, though it may possibly 
be picked up about February 5, if the weather is 
fine. 


Takine advantage of the clear sky of the North 
American continent, Mr. Langley has employed 
the fine equatoreal of the Allegheny Observatory 
in a close scrutiny of the sun’s surface, and has 
embodied the results he has arrived at in a paper 
communicated to the American Journal of Sctence 
and Art, the chief feature of which is a photo- 
graphic copy of a very careful drawing of a por- 
tion of the sun’s surface, representing the marvel- 
lous structure which is seen with high magnifying 

owers and under favourable circumstances, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of spots. 


Ir is some years since Nasmyth published his 
discovery that the photosphere or luminous surface 
of the sun was made up of an almost incredible 
number of spindle-shaped entities, which he com- 
pared to willow leaves, and to which the sun’s light 
was really due, an announcement which gave rise to 
a remarkable controversy, in the course of which 
some observers of great experience flatly denied the 
existence of any such bodies, whilst others main- 
tained that they had been seen long before; the 
general conclusion being that something of the 
kind was really to be seen, but that there was a 





far greater variety of form than Nasmyth’s descrip- 


tion implied. While giving a qualified assent to 
this view, Mr. Langley claims to have discovered 
still smaller bodies or ules (each about the 
size of Great Britain), by the agglomeration of 
which these willow leaves, or rice grains, are 
formed, producing the mottling usually seen on 
the sun. But it is the form assumed by these 
clusters in the neighbourhood of spots which 
throws most light on the constitution of the sun. 
Usually a spot on the sun consists of a black 
nucleus, surrounded by a grey penumbra something 
like the pupil and iris of the eye, and showing a 
similar radial structure, the clusters of granules 
being drawn out into filaments, sometimes of most 
fantastic shapes, but nearly always radiating to the 
centre of the spot. Mr. Langley’s examination of 
these forms leads him to support the theory that 
sun-spots are ina great measure caused by cyclones 
on the solar surface, which lay bare the darker 
layer beneath and carry — of the photo- 
sphere like wisps of cloud down with them. If we 
accept Mr. Langley’s measures it would appear 
that the light of the sun is really due to one-fifth 
part of its surface only, the rest being compara- 
tively dark. 

WE understand that the noble map of the moon 
which, after thirty-four years of unintermittent 
labour, Dr. Schmidt of Athens has completed, will 
shortly be published, in a 2 judein vet with ac- 
companying letterpress ; and judging from a speci- 
a as farmg of this chart, which has been 
exhibited in this country, the work will form an 
era in selenography. The original map, which is 
founded, we believe, on some thousands of draw- 
ings, is more than six feet in diameter and com- 
posed of twenty-five sections; these will be 
reduced in size by the aid of photography, so tbat 
none of the accuracy of the original will be lost; 
whilst the difficulty on the score of expense, which 
it was feared at one time might prevent the publi- 
cation of this magnificent work, will thus be over- 
come. 

In the Astronomische Nachrichten Dr. Schmidt 
gives the results of the close watch he has kept 
on variable stars during the past year. When at- 
tention was first called to the strange change in 
the light of certain stars some years ago, several 
English observers took great pains in determining 
the periods of these variations of brightness, but 
as the novelty wore off, the field was left almost 
entirely to the Germans, amongst whom. Dr. 
Schmidt shines pre-eminent in this branch of 
astronomy; the result of his labours, continued now 
for very many years, being to show that there is a 
wonderful irregularity in the seeming regularity of 
the changes, and that our only hope of solving 
the enigma is to keep a vigilant watch on these 
puzzling bodies. 

Notwithstanding his labours at night, Dr. 
Schmidt has kept a faithful record of the number 
of sun-spots visible on each day, but since the 
application of photography to the delineation of 
the sun’s disc, the value of such observations is 
very smal], It is curious to notice his regret at 
having failed to obtain observations of the sun on 
twelve days, owing to clouds; as this included the 
whole of last year we may well envy the Athenians 
their climate. ? 

Dr. Schmidt also contributes an interesting 
paper on the period of ‘rotation of Jupiter, which 
seems to show some strange anomalies, partly due, 
no doubt, to drift of the spots selected, for as we 
cannot see the actual surface of this planet it 18 
difficult to allow for the action of unknown cul 
rents in its atmosphere. ; 

Unper the title of “ Heliopiktor,” Dr. Stem 
describes, in the <Astronomische Nachrichten, 4 
contrivance, somewhat similar to one invented 
some years ago in France, for obtaining astrono- 
mical photographs without the necessity for a dark 
room. With very great care such plans may 


work fairly well, so long as everything is kept 
scrupulously clean, but the trouble involved m 
satisfying this condition would be much better 
spent in the ordinary manipulations. Though i 
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may do well enough as a toy for an amateur, no 
one would dream of using such a contrivance 
where really work was required; as for its 
employment for the transit of Venus, which its 
suthor recommends, it is sufficient to remark that 
it is not adapted to the ye hp process, which 
experiment thot to be best suited to the 
object in view. 

M. Putsevx has been appointed President of 
the Bureau des Longitudes at Paris for 1875, M. 
Faye vice-president, and M. Yvon Villaneau secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


TE following new chairs have just been es- 
tablished at Universities and medical schools in 
France: one of pathological anatomy and his- 
tology at Montpellier, and one of therapeutics 
at Rennes and at Angers. : 


THE seventh session of the International Con- 
gress of Archaeology and Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology will be held at Stockholm from August 7 
to 16, with the following programme :—August 7, 
opening meeting ; 8th, the stone-age, palaeolithic 
epoch ; 9th (Sunday), a visit to the museums of 

tockholm; 10th, stone-age, neolithic epoch ; 
1lth, excursion to Upsala, a visit to the museums 
of the University, and to a necropolis of the iron- 
age; 12th, the bronze-age; 13th, excursion to 
Bjoerhoe (Iles de Bouleaux), to visit the remains 
of a city of the iron-age, the remains of a kitchen, 
and a necropolis of more than 2,000 tumuli; 
14th, the iron-age ; 15th, prehistoric anthropology ; 
16th (Sunday), closing meeting, and an excursion 
to the dolmens of the province of Visigothie. A 
grant of 20,000 francs, to cover the expenses of 
the Congress, has been asked of the Diet, and en- 
eye will be given by the town and the 


THe Congress of Slavic Archaeology will be 
held at Kiew from August 14 to September 3. 


Dr. Nem Arnorr died on Monday last, aged 
eighty-five, and Dr. Forbes Winslow on the fol- 
lowing day, at the age of sixty-four. A full 
obituary of both is given in the Daily News of 
the 5th instant. 


THe Massachusetts Legislature has, says the 
Nation, appointed Mr. Alexander Agassiz to be his 
father’s successor as trustee of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology. A number of the leading citizens 
of Boston have undertaken to raise 300,000 dols. to 
make the museum emphatically a memorial of 
Professor Agassiz. 


A socrety for the introduction of cremation has 
been formed at Aarau, in Switzerland, and has 
already a long list of members. The movement is 
spreading, too, in Austria, especially at Vienna and 
Gritz, and seems to be extremely popular with all 
elasses except the clergy. 


WE regret to learn that the dis:inguished ana- 


’ tomist, Dr. Hyrtl, of Vienna, has been forced, in 


consequence of failing eyesight, to retire from his 
professional duties, and to accept the pension 
which the university grants in such cases. 


Onz of the last acts of the late Government was 
to es a pension of 150. a year on the Civil List 
to Professor Sharpey, who has perhaps done more 
than any living teacher for the advancement of 
physiological knowledge. 

ARrrricraL nests have been suspended in many 
of the trees in the Bois de Vincennes, near Paris, 
with a view of attracting birds that may prove 
useful in destroying insects. The attempt was 
first made last year, with the result of filling about 
sixty per cent. of the nests. 


Prorgssor NéLDEKE contributes to the last 
number of the Journal of the German Oriental 
'Y, xxvii. 4, two Syriac ballads on the 
capture of Jerusalem by Saladin, found in a Nes- 
torian MS. from Urmia. They are interesting 
48 showing the interest taken by the Christian 
Fast in the fortunes of the Latin kingdoms of 
Palestine, and the powerful effect produced by the 





achievements of Barbarossa and Richard. To 
such an extent, indeed, was the cause of the Cru- 
saders identified with that of all other Christians 
throughout the world, that the authors of these 
ballads, Nestorian Syrians though they were, re- 
gard the Pope as the chem ion of Christianity, 
and see in the overthrow of the soldiers of Rome 
the ruin of their own faith. Some other inedited 
Syriac fragments are published by Bickell, in- 
cluding the Poems of Cyrillona. aitorius has 
three articles, one on certain inscriptions of Sar- 
gon, another on the belief in the immortality of 
the soul and the worship of dead heroes, particu- 
larly kings, among the inhabitants of Himyar, and 
a third on the Ethiopic particles Jali and ciyd, 
which serve to express the nom. and acc. of the 
emphatic personal pronouns. The article deals a 
blow at the so-called Pronominal Theory, which 
has become so fashionable of late among a certain 
school of philologists, and shows that the one 
particle originally signified “an individual,” and 
the other “the reins.” Blau explains some “ for- 
gotten ” Phoenician glosses in Dioscorides ; Stein- 
schneider has some notes on the Kaltla we-Dimna ; 
Sayce gives a list of the Accadian numerals, com- 
paring them with those of the Ugro-Altaic lan- 
guages; and Schrader discusses various names of 
animals in Assyrian. Zunz sends an article which 
will interest the Biblical critic, in which he brings 
together a number of useful facts, and seeks to 
make out, among other things, the late date of 
Ezekiel and the recent Persian origin of Esther. 
Donner’s article on composition in the Finnic- 
Ugrian dialects is highly suggestive. He points 
out that, so far from displaying a strong conserva- 
tive immobility, they are largely subject to the 
action of phonetic decay and a musical vowel- 
change, which reminds us of the vowel-changes 
in Semitic. Changes in the meaning of roots are 
denoted in this way, and we are thus enabled to 
discover the original identity of roots the signifi- 
cation of which seems widely different. 

To the next annual address of the President of 
the Philological Society on May 15, Mr. A. H. 
Sayce, of Queen's College, Oxford, will contribute 
a report on the Semitic languages, especially As- 
syrian; and Professor Robinson Ellis, of University 
College, London, a report on Latin. 

Wes hope to review very shortly M. Frangois 
Lenormant’s Premieres Civilisations, The same 
indefatigable scholar has now published a work 
entitled La Magie chez les Chaldéens et les Origines 
accadiennes, based on the latest and most important 
documents bearing on the occult sciences and re- 
ligions of the ancient world, and dealing with the 
a problems of the migrations of peoples, 
and of the origin of Asiatic civilisation. 


Tue last number of the new French periodical, 
Mélanges @ Archéologie Egyptienne et Assyrtenne, 
contains an interesting article, by M. de Saulcy, 
on the Rutennu of the Egyptian Inscriptions. 
These people were at one time supposed to be the 
Assyrians, but the Greek transcript of the bilin- 
gual Decree of Canopus renders the Egyptian 
word by Syria. M. de Saulcy endeavours to show 
that the term included the length and breadth of 
Palestine from Cilicia to Egypt, and to identify 
it with the Lotan of Gen. xxxvi. 20, 22, who is 
there called the eldest son of Seir the Horite. 
This opinion seems very a pe and it suggests 
the further possibility that Lot, the father of 
Ammon and Moab, and Lud, the son of Shem, 
according to Gen, x. 22, are varying forms of the 
same word. One of the Aramaic tribes to the 
west of Babylonia, conquered by Sennacherib, was 
named Lihtau. 


Part I. (dated 1873) of the publications of the 
English Dialect Society is now ready for delivery 
to all members whose subscriptions are not 
in arrear, the number of whom is very small. 
The whole number of members is now 221, and 
continues steadily to increase. 


A goon glossary of Leicestershire words was 
published many years ago by the late Dr. Evans, 





of Market Bosworth. His son, Sebastian Evans, 
LL.D., has undertaken to prepare a second edition 
of this work for the English Dialect Society, to 
contain large additions. He notes that the dialect 
of the south-west portion of the county is very 
different from that of the north-east portion or 
“ t’oother soide ” of it. 


Dr. Evans has presented to the English Dialect 
Society a very valuable collection of glossaries, 
forty in number, including copies of the diction- 
aries of Coles, Phillips, Marchant and Gordon, 
Kersey, Martin, Knowles, &c.; also Blount’s 
Glossographia, the Craven Glossary, the glossaries of 
Forby, Moor, Toone, Sternberg, Hunter, and others 
equally valuable, all well bound and in excellent 
condition. This generous present is a very accept- 
able addition to the Society's library, which will 
one day be a really good one. 


Dr. Preer’s Glossary of Kenticisms and Pro- 
verbs relating to the county of Kent, which had 
been sent to press for the Kentish Archaeological 
Society, is completed. 


At the sitting of the French Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres on the 27th ult., 
a memoir by M. Henri Beaune, on “ The Spoils of 
Charles the Bold at Berne” was presented. The 
author states that, after the defeat of Duke Charles 
at Granson and Morat, the Swiss took a large booty, 
part of which is still preserved in various Swiss 
towns. The Museum at Berne in particular con- 
tains church ornaments, jewels from the duke’s 
chapel, vestments, tapestry, and other articles of 
value, which then fell into the hands of the Swiss. 


M. Pavirin Parts read a paper on a work com- 
eg between 1360 and 1364, under the title of 

oir dit, by the poet Guillaume de Machau. It 
consists of the correspondence between De Machau 
and a young lady called Peronelle d'Armentiéres, 
po fell in love with the poet from reading his 
works, 


M. RENAN presented two documents relating to 
the Phoenician inscription from Eryx, which has 
been long lost, and is only known by Cordici’s 
copy, incorrectly reproduced by Torremuzzo and 
Gesenius. Two tracings, one of the Palermo MS., 
and a second of another autograph of Cordici, 
prove that the inscription is not a funeral lamen- 
tation, but a simple dedication to Astarte. 


M. Renan also presented a collation of the 
Vatican MS. of Pére du Bois’ De Recuperatione 
Terrae Sanctae, which renders possible the correc- 
tion of sundry errors in the text as given by 
Bongars in L’Histoire Littéraire de la France, 
tome xxvi.; and copies of drawings, supposed to 
be hieroglyphics, found in the Canary lands, 


WE hear that the services of one of its ablest 
Chinese scholars have been lost to H.M.’s Consular 
Corps in China. Mr, William S. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary and Translator in H.M.’s Lega- 
tion at Peking, has accepted the post of Secretary 
to the Municipal Council at Shanghai. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Entomo.oeicaL Socrery (March 2, 1874.) 


Srr Srpney Smirn Savunpers, President, in the 
chair. Mr. McLachlan exhibited two male ex- 
amples of an Orthopterous insect belonging to the 
family Locustidae. They were said to be sold in 
the streets of Shanghai, confined in ornamental 
wicker cages and bought for the sound they pro- 
duced. The species appeared to be undescribed, 
and to pertain to a new genus, allied to Xiphidium. 
The president remarked that in Turkey, a kind of 
cricket was kept in a similar manner in paper cages 
and fed upon lettuce leaves. Mr. McLachlan also 
exhibited a series of examples, illustrating the 
natural history of Oniscigaster Wakefieldi, from 
New Zealand, described and figured by him from 
the female imago in the Entomologist’s Magazine 
for October last. He had now received from Mr. 
Wakefield a second series of specimens, including 
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the male imago, female sub-imago, adult nymph 
and larva. The lateral wing-like horny expansions 
of the terminal segments of the abdomen in 
the imago and sub-imago are continued in 
the aquatic conditions on each segment of the 
abdomen, and in addition, there are similar forma- 
tions along the back of the abdomen placed 
longitudinally and vertically. The adult nymph 
appears to possess no external gills or laminae, but 
the are conspicuous in the less mature larva on 
each side of the ventral surface of the abdomen. 
The Rev. A. E. Eaton exhibited some Arctic 
insects which he had brought from Spitzbergen ; 
and also some photographs of the scenery in those 
desolate regions. A communication was received 
from Mr. i. V. Gooch respecting the injury to the 
coffee trees in Natal from a Longicorn beetle, 
Anthores leuconotus, Pascoe. 

The following papers were communicated, viz. 
“On some new species of South African Lycaen- 
idae.” By Roland Trimen, F.L.S. “Descriptions of 
new species of Lycaenidae from his own collection.” 
By W. C. Hewitson, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Part V. 
of the Transactions for 1873, concluding the volume, 
was on the table, and also Part I. of the Trans- 
actions for 1874. 





Lonpon ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocreTy 
(Tuesday, March 3). 

Tue following papers were read :—1. A descrip- 
tion of three Siah Posh Kafir Skulls, by Dr. I. 
Barnard Davis, F.R.S., who questioned Dr. 
Bellew’s opinion that these Kafirs are of Hindoo 
origin, their skulls being of much larger internal 
capacity than those of the Hindoos, 2. On the 
Siah Posh Kafirs, hitherto supposed to be a Mace- 
donian colony, planted by Alexander the Great in 
the Hindoo Kush, by Dr. G. W. Leitner, who 
gave a detailed account of this mysterious race, 
their manners, appearance, and their various 
dialects. He also referred to the desire which the 
Kafirs have to cultivate friendly relations with 
the English, and expressed his conviction that if 
we encouraged them we should not only have a 
direct and safe road for our trade to Central Asia, 
but should also be able to solve many puzzles in 
Geography and Ethnography. 





Socrery or BrsiicAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Tuesday, March 3). 


Dr. Breen, F.S.A., President, in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :— 

1. “ Translation of an Egyptian Fabulous Ro- 
mance, ‘ The Tale of the Doomed Prince,’ From 
the Harris Papyri.” By CO. W. Goodwin, M.A.— 
This curious romance, which is unfortunately only 
a fragment, relates how a certain Egyptian king, 
in answer to his earnest prayers, obtained a son, 
of whom the Seven Athors (Parcae) foretell that 
he will die by one of three deaths, either by a croco- 
dile, a serpent, ora dog. To preserve his son, the 
king shuts him up in a tower with every luxury, 
and numerous attendants, who are charged to tell 
him nothing of the existence of these three 
animals. One day, the prince sees an Egyptian go 
forth to hunt, accompanied by his dog, whereupon 
the _— desires cade an animal. This leads to the 
disclosure of his destiny ; but he worries his father 
into letting him have his way, saying it is useless 
to fly from fate. After that he te prevails upon 
the king to let him go out and see the world. 
Agreeably to this wish he travels alone to Naha- 
ranna (Mesopotamia), and passes as the son of an 
Egyptian horseman fleeing from the cruelty of a 
step-mother. Arrived at the court of the monarch 
of the country, he mingles with the courtiers, by 
whom he is told of the singular circumstances sur- 
rounding the king’s daughter, who is shut up in a 
tower, from whence she can only be liberated by 
that lover who shall successfully scale the window 
of her prison. All the princes of Naharanna try 
to do this and fail; but the young Egyptian, 
whose personal appearance wins the ee of the 

rincess, is successful, Upon this the king her 
ather refuses to give her in marriage to an 





unknown fugitive ; but as she threatens suicide in 
the event of being refused, he consents, and the 
lovers are united. Soon after, the prince and his 
wife return to Egypt on a tour, and entering one 
of the temples to worship, he is attacked by a 
sacred crocodile, which he —— and also by a 
giant, whom he overcomes. Weary with his exer- 
tions, the prince returns home to rest, while his 
wife watches beside him. Presently a serpent 
comes out of a hole to sting him during his sleep; 
but the princess offers the reptile some intoxicat- 
ing drink, and when it is drunken, drowns the 
creature in her bath. On the prince awaking, he 
and his wife offer prayers and thanks for his 
deliverance from two of the foretold dooms, He 
then goes out fora walk, and is againmet by thegiant 
and crocodile, who warn him of his certain fate, 
to which he pays no heed. Two months after- 
wards the prince walks out, taking his dog with 
him. At this crisis the romance is suddenly broken 
off by the loss of the remainder of the papyrus. 
The learned translator drew attention to the pecu- 
liar features of this ancient story, resembling in so 
many points the romances of the mediaeval period, 
which may have had a common origin. 2, “ Trans- 
lation of an Historical Narratiye belonging to the 
Reign of Thothmes III.” By ©. W. Goodwin, 
M.A.—This translation, the original text of which 
is also contained in the Harris Papyri, relates the 
manner in which a certain chief officer of state, 
named Tahutia (Thoth), treacherously delivered 
up the fortress of the Imu (a people hitherto un- 
known to Egyptologists) to the armies of King 
Men-cheper-ra (Thothmes III.), and enumerates 
further the amount of the spoil thus surrendered, 
and the rewards obtained by the traitor. 3. “ Ob- 
servations upon the Assyrian Verbs Basu and 
Qabah.” By Prof. William Wright. 





Royat Socrery (Thursday, March 5). 


A very important communication by Dr. Ferrier 
on the “ Localisation of Function in the Brain” 
was presented by Professor Burdon Sanderson. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Ferrier’s paper on 
the same subject at the Bradford meeting of the 
British Association excited the very greatest in- 
terest. The present communication contains the 
results of still further experiments, especially upon 
the brains of monkeys, as well as verifications of 
points which six months ago he was prepared 
to consider hypothetical. In a paper pub- 
lished by the author in the West Riding Lunatic 
Asylum Medical Reports, vol. iii, 1873, the results 
were given of ay ee on rabbits, cats, and 
dogs, made specially for the purpose of testing the 
theory of Hughlings Jackson that localised and 
unilateral epilepsies are caused by irritation or 
“ discharging lesions” of the grey matter of the 
hemispheres in the region of the corpus striatum. 
Besides confirming Hughlings Jackson’s views, the 
author's researches indicated an exact localisation 
in the hemispheres of centres or regions for the 
carrying out of simple and complex muscular 
movements of a definite character, and described 
by him as of a purposive or expressional nature. 
Facts were also recorded tending to show that 
other regions of the brain were connected with 
sensory perception, but no localisation was defi- 
nitely arrived at. 

Among the experiments now related are some 
in further confirmation and extension of those 
already made on cats, dogs, and rabbits, as well as 
a new series of experiments on other vertebrates. In 

articular, numerous experiments on monkeys are 

escribed, for the purpose of which the author re- 
ceived a grant of money from the Council of the 
Royal Society. In addition, the results of experi- 
ments on jackals, guinea-pigs, rats, pigeons, frogs, 
toads, and fishes are narrated. The method of in- 
vestigation consists in the application of the 
stimulus of an induced current of electricity 
directly to the surface of the brain. The ani- 
mals are rendered only partially insensible 
during the process of exploration of the brain, 
complete anaesthesia annihilating all reaction. 








Special attention is called to the precision with 
which a given result follows stimulation of a defi- 
me a so —— so that when acens the brain 

as accurately mapped out, the experimenter 
can predict with certainty the result of stimula- 
tion of a given region or centre. The theory that 
the phenomena are due, not to excitation of cortical 
centres, but to conduction of the electric currents 
to basal lia and motor tracts, is considered as 
disposed of by the fact of the precision and pre- 
dictable character of the results, and by the 
marked differences in the phenomena which are 
observed when regions in close local relation to 
each other are excited. Other facts are pointed 
out bearing in the same direction, among others 
the harmony and homology subsisting between the 
results of experiment in ail the different animals, 
The experiments on monkeys are first described. 
Reference is continually made in the descrip- 
tion to figures of the brain, on which are de- 
lineated the position and extent of the regions, 
stimulation of which is followed by con- 
stant and definite results, Generally it may 
be stated that the centres for the movements of 
the limbs are situated in the convolutions bound- 
ing the Fissure of Rolando, viz. the ascending 
parietal convolution with its postero-parietal ter- 
mination as far back as the parieto-occipital fis- 
sure, the ascending frontal and posterior termina- 
tion of the superior frontal convolution. Centres 
for individual movements are differentiated in 
these convolutions. Further, in the ascending 
frontal convolution, on a level with the posterior 
termination of the middle frontal, are centres for 
certain facial muscles—viz. the zygomatici, &c. 
Atthe posterior termination of the inferior frontal 
convolution and corresponding part of the as- 
cending frontal are the centres for various move- 
ments of the mouth and tongue, This is the 
homologue of “ Broca’s convolution.” 

In the superior frontal convolution in advance 
of the centres for certain movements of the arm, 
as well as in the corresponding part of the middle 
frontal convolution, are centres stimulation of 
which causes peculiar lateral movements of the 
head and eyes and dilatation of the pupils. The 
antero-frontal regions, with the inferior frontal and 
orbital convolutions, give no definite results. 

Extirpation of these parts causes a condition 
resembling dementia. No results could be ascer- 
tained as —— the function of the Central lobe 
or Island of Reil. At the inferior angle of the 
intra-parietal sulcus is a centre for the platysma. 

Trritation of the angular s (pli a 
causes certain movements of Ts coche an 
pupils. Destruction of this convolution gives data 
or regarding it as the cerebral; expansion of the 
optic nerve, and as such related to visual per- 
ception. 

he phenomena resulting from irritation of the 
superior temporo-sphenoidal convolution are indica- 
tions of excitation of ideas of sound. It is regarded 
as the cerebral termination of the auditory nerve. 
The sense of smell is localised in the uncinate con- 
volution. The situation of the regions conn 
with sensations of taste and touch is not accurately 
defined, but some facts are given indicating their 
probable locality. The occipital lobes do not react 
on stimulation. Destruction of these lobes caused 
no loss of sensation or voluntary motion, but an 
apparent abolition of the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion. 

The corpora striata are shown to be motor in 
function and the optic thalami sensory. Stimula- 
tion of the corpora quadrigemina causes dilatation 
of the pupils, opisthotonic contractions, and the 
utterance of peculiar cries. The nature and signl- 
fication of the phenomena is regarded as still 
obscure and requiring further investigation. Some 
experiments have been made on the cerebellum. 
They confirm the author's previous views as to the 
relation of this organ to co-ordination of the optic 
axes and the maintenance of bodily equilibrium. 
The experiments are not detailed, as they ¥ 
be made the subject of a future paper. New 
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experiments on dogs essentially confirm previous 
results, while many new facts have been stieited, 
Those on jackals agree in the main with the ex- 
periments on both as to the character of the 
results and the localisation of the centres. New 
experiments on cats generally confirm as well as 
further define the results described by the author 
in his former paper. The facts’ of experiments 
on rabbits, guinea-pigs, and rats are essentially 
alike and confirm former statements. 

In all these animals the sensory regions are de- 
fined and compared with those in the brain of the 


monkey. The only result obtained by stimulation . 


of the cerebral hemispheres in pigeons was con- 
traction of the pupil. The region associated with 
this action, situated in the posteroparietal aspect, 
is compared with a similar region in the mammalian 
brain and regarded as the seat of visual percep- 
tion. 

Movement of the limbs in frogs, and of the tail 
and fins in fishes as in swimming, can be excited 
from the cerebral hemispheres in these animals. 
Exact localisation of motor and sensory centres is 
not possible. 

e optic lobes in birds, frogs and fishes seem 
to be related to movements of flight and progres- 
sion, in addition to this relation with the eyes. 
Similar phenomena result from irritation of the 
cerebellum, but the signification of these is reserved 
for future inquiry. - 

From the data of physiological experiment a 
foundation is obtained for constructing an ana- 
tomical homology of the convolutions. 

Among other points in homology the Fissure of 
Rolando is shown to be the homologue of the 
Crucial Sulcus in the brain of the carnivora. 

The whole brain is considered as divided into a 
sensory and motor region corresponding to their 
anatomical relation to the optic thalami and cor- 
pora striata and the sensory and motor tracts. 

The motor regions are regarded as essential 
for the execution of voluntary movements, and as 
the seat of a corresponding motor memory; the 
sensory regions being looked upon as the organic 
seat of ideas derived from sensory impressions. 
An explanation is attempted of the phenomena of 
aphasia, and the relation of the memory of words 
to the ideas they represent. 

The theory that a certain action is the result of a 
mental conception excited by stimulation of a cer- 
tain centre is considered and disputed. From the 
complexity of mental phenomena, and the participa- 
tion in them of both motor and sensory substrata, 
any system of localisation of mental faculties 
which does not take both factors into account 
is looked upon as radically false. 

The paper concludes with a short consideration 
of the relation of the basal ganglia to the hemi- 
spheres. 





PHILOLOGICAL socrEety (Friday, March 6). 


Mr. Arexanper J. Extis, F.R.S., President, 
read a paper on “ Vowel Changes in the English 
Dialects,” to the following effect :— 

le striking changes of vowel sounds in the 
English dialects may be traced to the action of 
two laws, the motives of which are not yet suffi- 
ciently known; but, as these laws seem to in- 
fluence all Indo-Germanic languages to a greater 
or less extent, their investigation has general phi- 
lological interest. The first, Gradation, has been 
already partly investigated, but not sufficient! 
traced to its physical meaning. The secon . 
Fracture and Juncture, has been barely noticed in 
one of its least frequent cases, Grimm's Brechung, 
although some of its results are widely known. 
_ According to Professor Helmholtz’s investiga- 
tions (as long ago suggested in a little-known 
article in the Westminster Review for October 
1337, by Sir C. Wheatstone), vowels in the singing 
¥olce are compound music tones, consisting of 
simple partials of the relative pitches, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c., up to 16 or even 20, with their loudness 
variously modified by the resonance of the air in 





the variously alterable cavities lying between the 
vocal chords and the external apertures of the 
mouth and nose. The ing voice introduces 
various independent noises or beating sounds, 
similar to the “breathiness” heard at the same 
time as the tone of a flute. These are now dis- 
regarded for brevity. It is merely by the different 
distribution of loudness among the partials, due to 
the different shapes given to the resonant cavities by 
the tongue, lips, uvula, ph: muscles, tongue 
bone, epiglottis, &c., that vowels are distinguished, 
when their prime or lowest partial tone is of the 
same pitch. Vowels are, therefore, variable qua- 
lities of tone for the same pitch in the same in- 
strument, co ble to the fixed qualities of tone 
for the same pitch in different instruments, in the 
flute, violin, &c. But vowels also vary acousti- 
cally at different pitches, though recognised in- 
tellectually as identical. The different effect of 
vowel qualities on music is well shown by singing 
the first part of God Save the Queen, first entirely 
to the sound of Italian /, then of Italian Ja, and 
then of Italian Zu. 

When for any given pitch only the very highest 
partial tones are strongly reinforced, the result is 
a vowel of the (Italian) I ; when only the 
very lowest, of the (Italian) U type; when the 
reinforcement gradually diminishes throughout, 
from the lowest to the highest, of the (Italian) A 

. When the reinforced jials are not of 
quite so high a pitch as for 2% e (Italian) - t 
is produced, varying extremely as to general cha- 
oy and bridgin the chasm between I and A. 
Similarly, when the reinforced partials are not of 
quite so low a pitch as for U, the (Italian) O type 
is produced, also extremely variable, and bridgin; 
the chasm between U and A. When the high an 
low partials, but not the partials of middle pitch, 
are reinforced, the (Swedish and ancient Greek) Y 
type is am and when the partials reinforced 
are neither so high nor low as for Y, the (German) 
CE ‘ype results ; and this last is again extremely 
variable, including the English w in but, burr, and 
numerous other indistinct sounds. This indis- 
tinctness arises probably from the indefinite cha- 
racter of the reinforcement of partials of the 
middle a only, and also from certain beats 
arising from the unsatisfactory construction of the 
resonant cavities. The following experiment 
should be tried. Raise the dampers of a piano 
(a flat piano acts best, with the strings exposed), 
sing the vowel I suddenly and loudly on to the 
strings, pause; it will be re-echoed. mp, raise 
dampers, sing A in the same way ; it will also be 
re-echoed. And so for any vowel, even at the 
same pitch. ‘The sympathetic resonance which 
produces this effect is due to precisely the same 
mechanism as that in the coc of the internal 
ear, by which we distinguish vowels. The echo is 
distinct enough to be heard and recognised by a 
hundred people at once. 


The nature of the bridge-vowels of the E, O, CE 
types, which by their extreme variability produce 
the vowel gradations (so well known under vari- 
ous metaphorical terms, which should be forgotten 
as soon as possible), may be gathered from inspect- 
ing the following arrangement of the fifteen prin- 
cipal vowel sounds in Europe. 

In the bottom line are ranged the seven typical 
letters in capitals, the line above repeats them in 
small letters, as denoted in Mr. Ellis’s palaeotype, 
which is always placed in ( ), and inserts the prin- 
cipal bridges in the same character, each havin 
above it an exemplificative word with the vowe 
italicised, followed by the name of the language 
(Fr. French, It. Italian), when not English, and 
the number of languages out of forty-five European 
tongues examined by Prince L. L. Bonaparte, in 
which it occurs. It may be mentioned that out of 
75 vowels recognised by the Prince, 60 occur in 
fewer than 10 of those languages, 10 vowels in none, 
18 in only 1, 11 in only 2, 5 in only 3, 4 in only 
4, 4 in 5, 2 in 6, 4 in 7, and 1 in 8, and that some 
of these vowels are so slightly different fromsome 
of the 15 here considered, that they have for the 





purposes of this table been fused with them, and 
that the nasal and semjnasal vowels have been 
purposely disregarded. 


ehin, 11 

o é¢Fr.,24 

® fair, 26 
e aperto It., 35 
peu Fr., 12 

8 peuple Fr., 13 


Oc o aperto It., 42 
au Fr., 21 


PP alt., 43 
2 


Ks uw Fr., 20 


& 
2 
8) 


2] 
i 
° 


E a 

The eee cause of vowel gradation, 
therefore, lies in proximity of form of the re- 
sonance chamber, influenced by a great variety of 
circumstances not well known, and so far as 
known, impossible to detail briefly, but seldom 
arises from inability to produce the primary sound 
which undergoes gradation. 

By vowel fracture, which has much more 
transformative power, is meant the gliding intro- 
duction or gliding appendage of a second or 
adventitious vowe tetore or after an original 
vowel, independently of any quantitive relations 
(as postulated by Grimm, from whose Brechung 
the name has been imitated); and by vowel 
juncture is meant the substitution of one vowel 
for two which glide on to each other, either by 
the omission of one, or the substitution of a bridge- 
vowel for the two sounds which it unites. In 
fracturing, bridge-vowels are frequently generated, 
but the broken effect remains until the juncture 
is effected, when as complete a change often 
results as in any insect transformation. These 
fractures and junctures will be briefly described 
by types, in which an accented letter will show 
that the vowel sounds glide on to one another by 
innumerable and rapidly uttered, continuous 
bridge-vowels (forming a glide of quality of tone, 
similar to the glide of pitch produced by running 
the finger down a violin string when bowing), 
while the chief loudness or force rests on the 
sound marked by the accented letter. 

The two chief descriptions of fracture are pre- 
fracture and suffracture, Of prefractures there 
are two kinds according as the transition is from 
a comparatively close to a comparatively open 
resonance chamber (apertive) or the reverse C au- 
sive). The adventitious or fracturing vowel has 
—_ (perhaps always originally) the chief 
orce ; but, when the original or fractured vowel is 
left ungradated and unobscured, the relation of 
loudness is very equal, swaying one way or another 
with the impulse of the moment, in the same 
speaker (especially for apertive prefractures), and 
not weer per | the loudness or stress settles 
down on the original or fractured vowel itself, in 
which case the fracturing vowel, if initial, often 
becomes consonantal, and if not initial, shows its 
presence by materially transforming the preceding 
consonant. The types of apertive prefractures are 
(ia, ia). The former gradates to (ie, ia, t’) where 
0 represents the faintest trace of a sound of CE 

mily, The second gradates to (tio, tia, w’)— 
where (w) is w in pull, a gradation of (u). The 
forms (ia, tio) are found in Cumberland, replacing 
an original (a). The forms (¢’, u’) are heard in 
South Scotch, where Mr. Murray writes them ea, 
uo, like the Anglosaxon ea, eo, which had a similar 
origin. In received English the sounds are con- 
stantly heard in really, annually, where they have 
a different origin. The forms also gradate to (e’, 
o’), and Yorkshire varieties are distinguished by 
the use of (#’) and (e’) for an original (a) or (0). 
These sounds form junctures as (i, e)—more or 
less lengthened ; and hence an original stdn, gradates 
to (stoon, stoon, sten)—length being shown by 
reduplication,—fractures to (stian, stéan, stion), 
gradated to (stz’n, ste’n), and junctured to (stin, 
sten), all of which forms of this or kindred words 
exist in living English dialects. The deeply re- 
inforced series O, U, are also prefractured, and the 
types (io, iu), both gradate to (#’), and juncture 
to a vowel of the Y family, either (y °) or @ 
bridge-vowel between them, so well known in 
Scotland, in Norfolk, in Devonshire, and totally 
unconnected with Norman influence; even the 
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intermediate (iy) is found. When the accents shift 
(ia, ud) give rise initially to (sa, wa),—where (3) 
has its German sound,—with gradations. Hence 
(seb’l, sel) able, ale, and (ween won won, wots) for 
one, oats, When a consonant precedes, it is often 
changed ; thus team, dead pass through (teem, 
deed) to (tiem tyem tshem, died dyed dzhed) reach- 
ing the last forms in Shropshire. All these changes 
are frequent in French, as in champ from (kamp- 
um, kiam kiém tsham sham shaa), /ot sot &c. from 
(lee-gem see, lué sué, lué sud) &c., and Italian 
uovo, Spanish huevo from ov-wm, &c. The French 
w is itself a juncture from a fractured Latin wu. 

The clausive prefractures have the types (ai a 
from original (i, u), very frequently in Englis 
and German, occasionally in Guernsey French, 
but unknown in Scandinavian, Tuscan, &c. They 
gradate to (éi du) which are common in dialects, 
where they have evolved generally a representa- 
tive difference. 

But the most singular change of (di, fu) is to 
the obscuration (a’), (a’) for (ai) occurring in 
Lothian, and (a’) for (au) in South Lancashire, 
, while (a’) juncturing into (a), we have (a) for 
both (ai 4u), as (staa skaa raa) for sty sky wry in 
North and Mid Yorkshire, and (ebaat aas) for 
about house in South Yorkshire. The usual Kuro- 
pean, and English juncture of (ai au) is, however, 
(ee, 00), both open, which is the well-known 
Sanscrit guna change. But in English these 
junctures generally arise from suffractures. For 
speech takes no notice of origin, but deals with the 
sound gained as if original. 

oa pe abe consist essentially in allowing a 
vowel with a fuller reinforcement of partial tones 
to fall over into one with a less marked reinforce- 
ment. Hence the types are (ai du) as the last, and 
(ie). The two former chiefly appear in the gra- 
dated forms (6i 6u) for (ee, 00) or (ee, 00), which 
may themselves have been originally junctures of 
suffractures. In the received dialect they fre- 
quently (according to some orthoépists, invariably) 


replace (ee, 00) long, even when these are gradations 
of (aa) as in face, stone = (fAs, stéun) according to 
Mr. Melville Bell, = (féeis, stéoun) according to 


Mr. Smart. The word one, originally én, which 
becomes (won) in received English, prefractures 
to (ion #’n Jen) in Southern Scotch and suffractures 
to (sin) in Caithness. In the Forest of Dean name 
suffractures to (néim), in South Yorkshire géd or 
(good) to (géid), and throughout the East coast, 
(e), whether short or long, constantly drops into 
a very compact short (6i) as in (téil) for tell. 

In received English, suffractures and their sub- 
sequent junctures arise from the omission of an 
original (r, 1, gh, w). Thus nearly really actually 
rhyme, for to trill the r in nearly is a provincial 
error, hence the omissive fracture (¢’) is generated. 
In Huil (ri’l¢) would be vulgar, because a sound 
in a speech, so (riil?) is said, which is itself 
vulgar in London. Similarly in fairly, sorely, 
poorly, the omissive suffractures (e’, 0’, wu’) 
are produced. Balk (baak) is a juncture from 
(ba’k), an omissive suffracture from ’ 
In may say and the like, an original (-agh) pala- 
talised into (-di), an omissive suffracture, is still 
heard in Norfolk, Kent, and the South-West; and 
tLis is junctured into (ee, ee) even in Norfolk and 
Kent in many words, and also in received English, 
and fractured into (éi) in received English and 
markedly in Essex, but gradated into (ii) in the 
Midland counties, and even in Kent, where the 
three stages (ai, ee, ii) coexist in different words. 
It is strange to hear the words, he is to die to-day, 
pronounced in the east, south-east, and south-west 
of England. A perfectly similar change took 
place for (-aw-) and (-agh) labialised into (-du), 
and hence giving an omissive suffracture, which 
gradated to (a’) and gave (aa AA, 00, 00) as 
various junctures. 

The origin of these prefractures and suffractures 
is not evident. They have not yet been sufficiently 
studied. In this paper Mr. Ellis gives what, so 
far as he knows, is the first connected view of 
their relations which has been published. An 





immense mass of illustration will be furnished in 
the examples to his riggers: | section on English 
Dialects in the fourth. of his Early English 
Pronunciation, How far consonant omtoat, 
prospective or retrospective action of vowe 
in adjoining syllables, loudness or emphasis, 
pitch of voice, habits of intonation or altera- 
tion of pitch, drawling or rapidity of utter- 
ance, syllabic or vowel quantity, historic de- 
scent, foreign intermixture, climatic variety, social 
habits, fashion, segregation and aggregation, 
imitation of individual idiosyncracies, grammatical 
construction, and so on, may have assisted in pro- 
ducing these variations, remains to be discovered, 
and will perhaps some day reward a patient learned 
indefatigable phonologic scholar. At present it 
can only be said that the changes do not happen 
from slovenliness of speech, for they are clearly 
recognised as shibboleths of districts, nor from 
inability to pronounce the other “ proper” sounds, 
for these frequently occur under other circum- 
stances of gradation, and fracture and juncture, in 
the same dialect. Amidst the confusion, however, 
we may clearly discern a variety of sound de- 
pendent on phraseographical structure, by which 
shades of meaning are differentiated, and a ager | 
for acoustic propriety and harmony, which wi 
have to be investigated. The object of this paper, 
which is but a condensed extract from a sub- 
section of Mr. Ellis’s forthcoming work, is, to 
place the problem before the world. The re- 
searches of Schmeller, Winkler, Ascoli, and Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte on High and Low German, Italic 
and Basque dialects must be taken into account. 
And the literary languages will then have to be 
ransacked. Enough has been adduced to show 
the nature of that dialectal fermentation from 
which alone a literary language results. 





LINNEAN society (Thursday, March 5). 

Art the special general meeting of the Linnean 
Society, held on Thursday evening last, the attend- 
ance was the largest within the recollection of any 
Fellow present, the number there being about 120. 
Mr. Busk, Vice President, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Carruthers, being called upon by the chairman, 
proposed a resolution that a committee be appointed 
to consider the bye-laws, and to propose to the 
council such alterations, omissions, or additions 
as they might think desirable. An amendment 
was proposed in the interests of the Council by 
Major-General Strachey, that the Council be re- 
quested to obtain competent legal opinion on the 
validity of the alterations recently made in the 
bye-laws, and to act upon the same—+.e, should 
the opinion be unfavourable to the changes that 
have es made, that the Council take measures 
to revise such changes. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the amendment was carried by a 
majority ; and it is understood that the decision 
which will thus have to be obtained will be ac- 
cepted by all sections of the Fellows. Before the 
close of the meeting a resolution was carried, pro- 
— by Sir John Labhesk and seconded by Mir. 

atruthers, expressive of the high sense entertained 
by the Society of the very great services rendered 
to it by its president, Mr, Bentham, during his 
long tenure of the chair. 








FINE ART. 

Biondo’s ‘Noble Art of Painting.’ [Michel 
Angelo Biondo della nobilissima Pittura. 
(Venice, 1549.) Translated into German, 
with a Preface and Notes, by Dr. Ilg, for 
the Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte. 
8vo. (Wien, 1873.) ] 

TIRABOSCHI says that if quantity and variety 

could be decisive of an author’s literary value, 

Biondo would stand on a par with any writer 

of his age. From the mass of this scribbler’s 

writings Dr. Ilg has chosen that which relates 
to art and translated it for the Quellen- 
schriften. The date of this handbook is 





1549; it was issued from “the Apollo 
press” at Venice nineteen years before the 
‘ Dialogue ’ of Dolce and one year after the 
‘Dialogue’ of Pino; it is less valuable in 
every sense than either of those treatises. 


Dr. Ilg very properly introduces Biondo in 


an apologetic tone. He admits that his state- 
ments scarcely enlarge the field of historical 
enquiry. He seems willing to confess that 
Biondo is a grotesque and tiresome talker, 
whose enthusiasm is as unreal as his know- 
ledge is shallow ; yet he opines that his work 
contains some material fit for the use of the 
present generation, and in this view we may 
concede that he is right. Still we are bound 
to keep in mind that there is more quartz 
than gold in Biondo; the quartz indeed 
exceeding the gold in such proportions as 
almost to justify Cicognara in holding that the 
yield of the “crush ” is worthless and dull. 

Biondo, like his contemporary Pino, held 
that painting was on the decline and required 
to be saved from total loss; but the means 
which suggested themselves to his mind for 
effecting this purpose were singularly feeble 
and insufficient. We are not sure that he was 
sincere, but he may have had reason to think 
that a remedy would be found in a reprint of 
recipes for the preparation of colours and in 
a compendium of fanciful subjects set forth 
for use in composition ; but he was wrong, 
and de facto his object was not to be attained 
in that way. Mrs. Merrifield indeed has 
been induced to quote Biondo’s recipes as 
illustrating the technical acquirements of 
painters in the sixteenth century, but it is 
almost certain that they were not familiar to 
the artists of the time, since, had they been so, 
they would not have been worth publishing. 
As for the subjects, they were left unused by 
those to whom they were suggested, and it 
was natural that this should be so. 

Biondo was not a painter but a surgeon, 
whose delight was chiefly to see his rhapso- 
dies in print. He was not very fortunate 
in finding encouragement for professional 
works treating of surgical operations or 
botany, so he turned his attention to “ navi- 
gation and the winds,” astrology, and 
“‘courtesans,” in which perhaps his efforts 
were better rewarded. His attempt to enter 
the field of art was not justified in any way. 
He was not cognizant certainly of the pic- 
torial business of his own time at Venice, or 
he would have felt the uselessness of recom- 
mending to the contemporaries of Titian, 
Tintoretto, or Schiavone the virtues of 
finished outlines, or the advantage of draw- 
ing first the skeleton, then the muscular de- 
velopment, and finally the fleshy projection 
of figures, preparatory to clothing them with 
drapery. It was not at a period when artists 
were expected to cover yards of canvas at 
short notice that such rules were likely to 
be accepted ; and the attempt to urge them 
must have seemed very whimsical in the eyes 
of Biondo’s readers, if he ever had any. 

But Biondo was as ignorant of the history 
as he was of the spirit of painting in Venice 
or the rest of Italy. We may gather from 
his notices of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Sebastian del Piombo that he had some ac- 
quaintance with the topography of Rome; but 
we can discern at the same time that he was 
unacquainted with Florence, had but shadowy 
reminiscences of Bologna and Mantua, and 
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was altogether unacquainted with Venice. 
He praises Titian for two of his portraits, 
Pordenone for a picture in a Roman palace, 
and he omits to speak of Bellini, Giorgione, 
Palma, Bonifacio, or any of the host of 
minor artists who made the Venetian school 
illustrious. He speaks of the greatest 
masterpiece of the previous age, The Last 
Supper by Da Vinci, in the Grazie at Milan, 
as a picture by Mantegna, and merely alludes 
to Lionardo as a Florentine who wrote a 
treatise on anatomy. We need not be sur- 
prised that a surgeon should take so quaint 
a view of the genius of a great master, but 
we ask, what claim he could urge to be 
heard as a writer on art? Of Francia, 
Biondo goes on to say that he was an 
admirable painter whose works were no 
longer in existence; and of Costa, that he 
was Francia’s pupil,—an error into which 
Dr. Ilg has unconsciously allowed himself to 
be led by the author whom he comments. 

What makes Biondo’s handbook interest- 
ing and gives it a claim to a place on the book- 
shelves of students is the series of references 
which he makes to pictures and wall paint- 
ings by contemporaries in various parts of 
Rome. These references may be used to 
complete and to control the statements of 
Vasari in respect of Francesco Salviati, 
Perino del Vaga, Parmegianino, Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, and Maturino. 

J. A: Crowe. 








MINOR BOOKS ON ART. 

Die Kunst im Hause. Von Jacob Falke. Second 
edition. (Wien: 1873.) That Jacob Falke’s little 
book, Die Kunst im Hause (Art in the House), 
has reached a second edition would seem to show 
that the subject with which it deals is awaken- 
ing attention and thought. In olden times houses 
really expressed something of the character and 
taste of the men who lived in them, generation 
after generation ; but our modern dwellings, hired 
for the most part for short terms, usually express 
nothing but the fashion in vogue with the so- 
called “house-decorator” and upholsterer. We 
have grown content to leave our domestic art in 
their hands, as being the proper judges in the 
matter, and thus it happens that all our dwellings 
wear the same aspect. No one attempts to charac- 
terise the house he lives in, to give it an individual 
existence. It is one of a road, one of a street, or 
of a suburb, in all the houses of which we find 
the same prevailing decoration, however different 
may be the characters of their inhabitants. Some 
years ago drab was the favourite colour for the in- 
terior of houses. A dirty yellowish drab, or that 
frightful colour called “ whitey-brown,” was the 
cheerful livery assumed, especially by London 
houses ; now more brilliant colours are in fashion, 
and we find rich red or green flock papers on the 
walls of dining-rooms, while drawing-rooms glitter 
with white-and-gold walls and crimson or yellow 
hangings. A y's drawing-room, above all 
places, should be as individual to herself as the dress 
that she wears in it, but nowadays both too often 
merely represent the wealth of the husband who 
pays for them. 

To such persons as are tired of this everlasting 
Sameness in house decoration, and who are yet 
afraid to strike out a new mode for themselves, 
Kunst im Hause will prove useful. Experiments 
in the matter of carpets, wall-papers, &c. are, it 
must be owned, dangerous, and many of those un- 
fortunate persons whom advertisements attack as 
‘about to furnish” will be glad of a little advice 
on such difficult questions. 

. Falke, after describing in several chapters 
the “Graeco-Roman house,” the “Dwellings of 





the Middle Ages,” the “ Dwellings of the Sixteenth 
Century,” the “ Dwellings of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” comes at last to the con- 
sideration of the modern house and its require- 
ments. He discusses its floor, its walls, and its 
ceiling, and throws out many suggestions as to 
their artistic decoration. He especially objects to 
the white plaster ceiling, with the inevitable stucco 
ornament above the chandelier, and points out that 
a valuable field is here lost for artistic effect. By 
simply leaving the beams and rafters of the roof 
exposed and uneven, surface is gained that can be 
decorated in various styles. Carpets should be 
of unobtrusive pattern, and darker than the walls 
of the room, and the walls should not be ver 
light (except when absolutely necessary in a dark 
room), but should form an harmonious setting for 
the various objects placed upon or against them. 

With a little knowledge and study bestowed on 
the subject, even our ugly modern dwellings might 
be made artistic within. The outside, it is to be 
feared, must be given up es hopeless, Hitherto the 
chief concern of the Englishman in particular with 
regard to his house has been to make it comfortable. 
Comfort is the idea that our French neighbours at- 
tach especially to the English home, but why should 
the two ideas of art and comfort be incompatible ? 
They are so truly, when classical or mediaeval art 
is violently forced into the service of our modern 
work-a-day life; but surely there is no reason to 
cultivate ugliness as an inherent quality of comfort. 
The eye rests with greater comfort as well as 
greater pleasure on harmonious colours than upon 
inharmonious; tables and chairs wear as well of 
elegant as of inelegant design, and artistic decora- 
tion may be less costly than inartistic. We are, 
indeed, beginning to find this out. Art exhibitions 
and other recent incentives have produced a vast 
improvement in many branches of art industry, 
and have afforded, to a certain extent, to all classes 
an education for the taste that was formerly very 
difficult to attain. ‘There is no accounting for 
taste ” is the doctrine of only bad taste—for that, 
indeed, there is no accounting—but good taste is 
chiefly a question of education. Most persons, it 
is true, have an aesthetic sense, but in some it is 
very weak, and in all it needs cultivation. Only 
by its cultivation can we hope to produce.such a 
much-to-be-desired result as Kunst tm Hause. 

Mary M. Hezaron. 

The Erinys (Die Erinyen: Berlin, 1874), by 
Adolf Rosenberg, is a very interesting study of 
the origin of the belief in these unamiable person- 
ages, of the development of the functions assigned 
to them in the Greek religion, and of their | a 
sonal appearance as conceived on the one hand by 

oets, and on the other by artists. It is a contri- 

ution to the history of the religion and the art of 
the Greeks, and being short, compact, and furnished 
with the necessary illustrations, will doubtless be 
duly appreciated. To the many on whom, for 
example, the Euwmenides of Aeschylus has made a 
deep impression it ought to be a welcome acqui- 
sition. The long list of works of art in which the 
Erinys are represented consists, it will be noticed, 
entirely of vases and sarcophagi sculptured with 
reliefs. It will, therefore, be pardonable to add to 
it the bronze statuette of one of them in the 
British Museum which has escaped the author, 
the less to his blame as it does not appear to be 
published anywhere. 

The Agonistic Temples of the Greeks (Die 
Agonaltempel der Griechen: Miinchen, 1874), by 
Leopold Julius, is published with the confession 
that its results have been anticipated in the recent 
admirable work of Petersen, Die Kunst des Phet- 
dias, There are, however, some new facts in it, 
and, what is better, much less of the tone of re- 
buke adopted by Petersen towards a man who, 
however mistaken he may be in this instance, has 
still rendered the highest services to the study of 
Greek temple architecture. That man is C. Bét- 
ticher, the author of Die Tektontk der Hellenen, 
and the theory for which he is now so severely 
taken to task is that in which he separates the 





Greek temples mainly into two classes, according 
as they were used for the s of worship or 
for purposes connected ‘with the public games 
(Agonaltempel). As examples of the latter class 
he takes the Parthenon at Athens and the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. As regards the Parthenon, 
it is a fact that part of it was employed for the 
deposit and preservation of public and private 
treasures, that there is no mention of a priesthood 
connected with it, or of religious rites conducted 
in it, and that the colossal chryselephantine statue 
of Athene within it could on emergency be 
stripped of its gold. So far, if it were not for 
the meagreness of our records on the subject of 
ancient religious rites, the non-sanctity of the 
Parthenon would be admitted as fairly esta- 
blished. Even Michaelis, whose authority on 
the point ought to possess great weight, 
accepts it as ‘the incontrovertible result of 
Bétticher’s researches that no sacrifice took 
place in the temple.” And again the peculiar 
sanctity which attached to the adjoining temple of 
Athene Polias (the Frechtheum} would incline 
most people to acquiesce in the theory that the 
Parthenon was not used for the worship of that 
goddess. But all this is a considerable step from 
proving that it was employed for purposes con- 
nected with the public games, and here the serious 
difficulties of Bitticher begin. His facts certainly 
point in the direction which he indicates, but they 
are so slender in themselves and so dependent for 
the rest on negative testimony that we are not 
surprised at the pretty general indignation with 
which his theory has been received. For example, 
he finds in the inventories of the treasures in the 
Parthenon mention of an ivory table which, as he 
can imagine no other use for it, he at once com- 
pares with the ivory table in the temple of Zeus 
and Olympia, on which the wreaths to be awarded 
to the victors at the games were placed. The 
table in the Parthenon must have been used for the 
same purpose, and here opens before him a grand 
picture of the victors in the Panathenaic games 
crowding into that temple to receive their wreaths 
in presence of the great statue of the goddess hold- 
ing out a figure of Victory in her hand, and thus, 
as it were, blessing the achievements of each. If 
his facts are slender, his theory is anything but 
disagreeable, and perhaps it was the danger of its 
spreading under the sanction of his well-earned 
reputation that raised up so many assailants. 
A. S, Murray. 








Tue Picrures or CHartes I. 


March 4, 1874. 
The note which appeared in last week’s ACADEMY 
with regard to the small pecuniary value placed 
upon the paintings of the best artists some two 
centuries ago may be verified to a certain extent 
by the particulars which have come down to us of 
the prices fetched at the sale of the pictures, Xc., 
of Charles I. shortly after his execution. I am not 
aware that these particulars have yet been printed 
in any very accessible form, so perhaps a few of 
them may be given in these columns, together with 
some other new matter referring to the same sub- 
ject. The information about the sale of these 
valuables is contained in a manuscript in the 
British Museum, a portion of the collection of the 
late Mr. Joseph Hunter, the well-known antiquary 
and historian of Hallamshire. The manuscript is 
said to be a copy from the “Certificates of the 
Contractors for the sale of the goods of the late 
King Charles to the Treasurers for the said sale.” 
Each certificate was signed by three of the con- 
tractors, whose names were John Price, John 
Hales, Clement Kinnersley, William Allen, Daniel 
Norman, Henry Parr. 
The following are a few literal extracts :— 
1649. October 30.—To Colonel John Hutchinson, of Whitehall. 
A Venus and Copid; a man with one hand; a piece 
of, oysters,—grapes, &c.; a piece of Harvest ; Mon- 
sieur Duc D’Orleans and three others for 170/. 
November 2.—To the same. 
A statue, 407. A piece of a Dutch Banq~et, 7/, 
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October 31.—To Mr. Jan Batist. 
A picture after the life by Tissian, 187. 
October 31.—To Mr. John Baptist Jaspere, of West- 
minster. ° 
A Cupid in a Looking Glass and Lucretia killing her- 
self, 70/.; a Mary, 177. . 
November 2.—Mr. Jon Buscharal, of Nicolas Lane, 
London. 
A Mary and a dead Christ, 307. 
A Noah’s Flood, 402. 
Bouchenon’s Picture, 37. 10s. 
November 2.—To Mr. Beauchamp, of the Strand. 
A Ruffin with a wine-glass ; An Angel with a trumpet ; 
A Piece of Grapes ; 201. 
November 7.—To Mr. Robert Aske, of Mary Axe, London. 
Eve, Spinning, A Dish of Bacon, Vulcan, &c., and 
four Landskips, in toto, 371. 
November 7.—To Mr. John Baron, of Westminster. 
A picture being the Lady Ruthan, 57. 
November 8.—To William Goble, of the Strand, London. 
A picture of a Lady at length, 54. 
November 9.—To Mr. John Baron, of Westminster. 
A picture of a Christ, 35/7. 
November 22.—To Roger Humfreis, of the Strand, London. 
Three Landskips, 1/. 10s. 
The King of France, 10s. 
A-perspective, 1/. 10s. 
A Piece of Orpheus, 5s. 
A naked Venus, 1/7. '0s. 
A Prince of Spain, 10s. 
A French Lady, 12. 
A Cat done in Silk, 3s. 
A Little Dog, 1s. 
A Greenfinch, 2s. 
An Ossantion (sic), 1s. 
November 22.—To Mr. John Bonlton, of Foster Lane, 
London—Goods of Hampton Court. 
6 Pieces of the Beatitudes, 61, 
An old Piece of Solomon, 1/. 
Four Hawks’ hoods, 2s. 
A Hawking Glove of King Henry VIILI., 1s. 6d. 
A Piece of King — on horseback, 407. 
&c. &. 
December 20.—To Mr. John Fullerton, of Martin’s Le 
Grand, London. 
A cristal Dish of the Lower Jewell Honse, 707. 


1649-50. January 3.—To Mr. John Crooke, of Cheapside, London. 
232 pearls taken out of the Imperial Crown, 320/. 
January 7.—To Mr. Henry Brown, of the Strand, London. 
A Picture of King Edward the Sixth, 51. 
January 17.—To Thomas Bustard, of the Strand, London. 
A Picture of Argos, 27. 
January 17.—To Mr. James Ginion, of the Strand. 
Two Pieces of Bishops, 37. 
A Piece of Johosaphat, 15s, 
&c, &e. 


January 28.—To Mr. Jan Batist, of the Strand. 
A Picture of Mars and Venus of Hampton Court 
duplicate, 117. 
February 19.—To Mr. Harrington, draper, of Richmond, 
in Surrey. 
A Picture of a Christ on a Cross, 42. 
March 22.—-To Mr. Jaspers Du Arcts, of White Friars. 
A Picture of the Price Elector and his Brother, 501. 
March 22.—To Quarter Master General Gravenor. 
A Picture of the Daughter of Pharo; A Madon and 
Child; A Cupid on Horseback in brass; A Geo. 
(sic) on horseback in brass, in toto, 1021. 
March 22.—To Mr. Jan Batist. 
A Lady and Christ and other Figures, 2007. 
A Man in black, 30%. 
A Christopher, 307. 
Ditto 201. 
A Magdalen, 52. 
King Henry the Eighth, 12. 
A Satir and a Woman, 10J. 
Mrs. Laman, 201, 
And above 20 others. . 
1650. March 26.—To Mr, William Everard, of Covent Garden. 
A Christ in the Garden, 161. 
April 2.—To Mr. Joh. Baptista Jaspers, of the Strand. 
Tisian’s Picture, 1002. 
April 5.—To Mr. Robert Green, of Fleet Street, London, 
Ironmonger. 
The King and Queen of Sweden ; A German Duke, 3%. 
April 19.—To Mr. Jasper Du Artts, of the Strand, London, 
Dorkas lying dead, 1707. 
April 26.—To Mr. William Clarke, of Martin’s Lane, near 
Charing Cross. 
The Four Evangelists, 2. 
&e. 
May 14.—To Cap. Geree, of Cheapside, London. 


The late King’s Children, 120/. 
A large picture F. = and Calista, 227, 
c. &e. 


June 21.—To Sir Batherer Gebier, Knt. 
The late King on horseback, 2002. 
Charles the Fifth, Emperor, 1501. 
1651. October 8.—To Mr. Robert Houghton, of Southwark. 
A Nativity, 602. 
Christ and his Apostles, 3007. 
A Gipsy Madona, 2002. 
&e. &e, 


October 23.—To Major Edward Bass and others. 
The Madona = Raphaell, 2,0007. 
uC. 


Mr. Robert Houghton also buys “ A Susanna” 
for 201, “A Duke of Florence” for 6501, 
“A Madonna” for 800i, &c., &c. On the 
same day a “Mr. de Oritz” [makes many _pur- 
chases, including “A Satyr by Coragio” for 





1,0007, and seven statues for 1,300/.; and on 
November 18 “Mr. Eman. de Critz” and other 
creditors of the late King have many pictures and 
statues assigned to them for particular valuations, 
among them the “ uis de Gawston ” for 250/., 
and “Countess Mansfeld” for 20/. This must be 
the same Emanuel de Critz about whom, just after 
the Restoration, a representation was made to the 
King in reference to the place of Serjeant Painter, 
requested by him; 4,000/. was said to be due to 
his late father as Serjeant Painter, who had pur- 
chased the patent for his eldest son and servant, 
but both were dead, without getting any benefit 
from it. De Critz had also spent, according to his 
own version, 900/. in. rescuing from Parliament the 
incomparable statue of the late King by Bernino, 
and 300/. more in buying in pictures, statues, &c., 
belonging to the late King, and which were now 
in the possession of Charles II. In Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting some account is given of 
John de Critz, Serjeant Painter to Charles I. 
In that work it is stated “De Critz and others 
were buyers of the King’s goods to the value of 
4,9997. Richard Symonds says that at De Critz’s 
house in Austin-friars were three rooms full of 
the King’s pictures.” 

At the time when the above representation was 
made, two other artists also brought themselves 
before the notice of Charles II. by petitions. The 
first, John Carwarden, prayed to be allowed to 
serve his Majesty as a “ picture drawer,” by which 
he had hitherto maintained himself, though injured 
by his loyalty: he had fought and been im- 
prisoned in the late King’s service. The other 
“picture drawer,” Michael Cross, prays for a con- 
tinuance of the stipend of 200/. a year, granted 
him by the late King, whom he had served 28 
a8 in copying “old pieces of famous painters in 

taly and Spain, and making new collections.” 
Cross is the artist of whom it is told in Pilking- 
ton’s Dictionary of Painters, that when at Venice 
he contrived to bring away the original of the 


Madonna of Raffaelle in the Church of St. Mark, | 


leaving his copy inits stead. . The deception was 
discovered too late to regain the picture; for 
though several messengers pursued Cross expedi- 
bee , they could not overtake him, The 
Spanish ambassador, it is said, bought the ori- 
ginal picture for the King of Spain, who placed it 
in the Escurial. From the entry I have quoted 
above it would appear that the purchase of it, for 
2,0007., was made through Major Edward Bass. 
Some of the possessors of such undoubted _bar- 
gains, as many of these purchases must have been, 
were perhaps in no great hurry to restore them to 
the next occupant of the throne. Vigorous efforts 
were, however, made to recover all the King’s per- 
sonal property, and in June 1662 a commission was 
issued to six persons, amongst whom was Elias 
Ashmole, to examine the accounts of the so-called 


“contractors or treasurers for the sale of the late 
King’s goods, viz. the crowns, jewels, plate, pictures, 
statues, wardrobe stuff, &c., formerly kept in the 
Tower and Whitehall jewel-houses, but forced from 
the persons to whom they were entrusted, and disposed 
of to those who were not creditors to the late King, 
and which are therefore not pardoned by the Act of 
Oblivion, and to demand from them the goods, or such 
moneys as were produced by the sale of the same ; 
also to send for persons who hold the said goods, re- 
deem them on reasonable satisfaction, &c.” 


The two following letters, written shortly after 
the Restoration, and now preserved amongst the 
State Papers, have an interesting connection with 
the same subject. The Earl of Sussex alluded to 
in them is better known to posterity as Thomas, 
Viscount Savile, of Howley, who played so noto- 
rious a@ in the councils of Charles. Upon him 
the Parliament at first inflicted the heavy penalty 
on his estates of 8,000/., but pe to were 
kind enough to take into consideration the fact 
that they had already, during the wars, di 
this same house at Howley (in Yorkshire) to the 
extent of 10,0007.; and so reduced the amount 
of his fine one-half, 





“ Most Honored Sir, 

“‘Accordinge to your direction I have made 
enquirie after those Pickters of the late Kings which 
my lord of Sussex bought at Somerset House, and I 
doe finde that all those Pickters are all taken out of 
the frames and the frames and them all lockt up in a 
Roome in Howlay house; the number of them I can- 
not certainly learne, neither would I bee too inquisitive 
least I should be discovered. I was by and present 
when my Lord of Sussex bought them, and they were 
conceivde to be the Cheifest Peices in Somerset house, 
save two, and as I remember hee told me they cost 
25007. I then told my Lord I hopt when it shall 
please God to restore the King againe you will give 
all these peices; he then answered and swore “ by 
God, Cozen, I buy them for that very purpose.” My 
Lady Temple, Sir Richard Temple’s mother, at that 
very tyme stole a Pickter out of the Queen’s Closet, 
and tyed it to her lace under her Petticoate, which was 
valued at 20/. I pray, Sir, if you have any commands 
for mee concerninge the Pickters, if you please to 
write by tuesday post next to Wakefeild, for I shall 
be gone out of this Country on Friday after, except I 
receive your commaunds concerning them, which if 
you doe I shall see them carefully put up. There is 
about 20 of them and very hansome frames, and all 
of one make. Sir, I never was any enformer before, 
but in this case I conceive I doe but the will of the 
dead and the duety and obedience I owe to my Prince, 
and within my speere there is noe subiect that hee 
hath shall more faithfully serve his Mast* then my 
selfe, and soe humbly craveing your pardon for putting 
you to this trouble I humbly take leave and remain, 

“ Sir, 
‘Your most humble Servant, 


“ Cur. CLAPHAM. 
* Wakefeild the 25th 
“ Augt 1660. 


“To the right Hono Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
one of his. Mase* Privie Councell at Westm. These 
humbly present.” 


; _. [Copy] 

*“ Sir Edward Nicholas to the Countess of Sussex. 

“ Madame, 

“The late Earle your husband haveing formerly 
bought out of Somersett House severall pictures 
belonging to his Ma‘y to a great and very considerable 
value, which he was then heard to protest, that hee 
bought with no other dessigne then to restore to his 
Ma¥, so soone as it should please “tod to settle him in 
a peacefull possession of his Kingdomes; and being 
certainely informed, that those pictures are at present 
in your house at Houlay; lam commanded by the 
King to send your Ladyship the enclosed Proclamation 
and in his Ma‘v** name to desire, what otherwise you 
will perceive it commands, that they be forthwith 
restored to his Mat¥. So not doubteing of your Lady- 
ships readynesse herein, 

‘*T rest, 
‘* Madame, &c.” 
[Endorsed— 

“Mr. Sey to the Countesse of Sussex about y° 
Kings Pictures.” 

Christopher Clapham, the writer of the first of 
these letters, was about this time made Clerk of 
the Peace for the West Riding. Whether his 
appointment was owing to the satisfactory manner 
in which he acquitted himself as “ enformer” is 
a question which we need not consider too 
curiously. J. J. CARTWRIGHT. 








ART SALES, 


Tue sale of M. Szarvady’s pictures at the Hétel 
Drouot, on February 21, realised the following 
prices:—Two landscapes of Corot, 16,200 fr.; 
sylvan scene of Théodore Rousseau, 5,600 fr.; 
landscape of Jules Dupré, 4,250 fr. Among the 
old masters, the two Lucas Cranachs brought 
7,100 fr.; a small Rembrandt, 2,510 fr.; two 
(Sigismund?) Holbeins, 1,880 fr.; a Breughel, 
1,080 fr. ; a Reynolds, 1,020 fr.; an Entombment, 
of Roger van der Weyden, 1,090 fr.; a Marriage 
of St. Catherine, of Polidoro Veneziano, 1,210 fr. ; 

ve’s Triumph, by Schorell, 2,400 fr. ; a Christ, 
of Jordaens, 850 fr.; Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria, of Garofalo, 880 fr.; and Sleeping 

Yymphs disturbed by Satyrs, which is believed to be 
the joint composition of Van Baalew, Breughel and 
Hessel, 1,500 fr. 
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Ar an important sale at the Hétel Drouot on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday last, some high 


ices were :—Féte in a Cottage, A. van 
Dsiade, 76,000 fr.; The Little Pouter, Greuze, 
6,900 fr. ; Lettle Girl with a Neckhandkerchief, 
Greuze, 10,000fr. ; Custom-house, Guardi, 8,600fr. ; 
View from the Grand Canal, Guardi, 5,900 fr. ; 
Barn-door Fowls, Hondekoeter, 16,500 fr. ; Farm- 
yard Birds and Animals, Hondekoeter, 10,100 fr. ; 
Cock and Hen, Hondekoeter, 6,000fr.; Danse 
Champétre, Leclerc, 3,200 fr. ; Scene'tn Norway, 
4,900 fr.; The Meal, Tilborg, 8,800 fr.; Game, 
Weenix, 10,000 fr.; Hilly Country, Wytants, 
6,750 fr. ; Le Jour de Réception, E. Isabey, 3,000fr. ; 
Faust and Marguerite, 6,580 fr. ; terra cotta group, 
Clodion, 7,500 fr.; terra cotta statuette, Clodion, 
1,500 fr.; two Chimaeras, old china sea-green 
ware, 4,700 fr.; two vases of ancient Chinese por- 
celain, 3,150 fr.; vase of Oriental red porphyry, 
8,400 fr.; Louis XVI. time-piece, 5,250 fr., &c. 

A REPRESENTATION of a rustic wedding, by Jan 
Steen, said to be a very fine work and in a perfect 
state of preservation, the same painter’s Jesus 
driving the Buyers and Sellers from the Temple 
and Saint Nicholas, a Holy Family by Domenico 
Puligo, and several other important works, chiefly 
of the Dutch and French schools, belonging to 
M. Lemaitre, were sold last Thursday at the 
Hotel Drouot. The Lemaitre collection, according 
to the Chronique, resembles in many respects the 
Papin collection, the sale of which created so 
much talkin Paris last year. Both collections were 
made “slowly and silently,” and appear to have been 
unknown for the most part to experts until brought 
under the hammer. 


THE remaining portion of the collection of 
water-colour drawings and modern pictures of 
Mr. Edwin Heritage, of Denmark Hill, fell under 
the hammer at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood's, 


on Saturday. It comprised forty works of James | 
Holland, of which the most attractive, a large draw- | 


ing of the Rialto, sold for 246 guineas; a smaller, but 
of fine quality, A Canal in Venice, 156 guineas ; four 
important examples of E. Duncan, two of which— 
The Wreckers and The Life Boat—produced 355 
guineas; a very fine work of Copley Fielding, 

tow Castle, went for 365 guineas; a picture 
by J. Holland, The Colleont Monument, Venice, a 
chef @euvre, sold for 810 guineas; and a smaller 
apne of Venice by the same artist, 190 guineas. 

e total of the day’s sale was 7,213/.— Times. 


A CONSIDERABLE collection of miscellaneous 
water-colours was sold at Christie’s on Monday, 
and also some sketches in oil by Constable, which 
realised high prices. A sale of Zaber Studiorwn, 
held the week before, contained many prints 
which were not first-rate, along with a few from 
recognised collections, such as Lord Gosford’s. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
A FINe collection of illuminated manuscripts is 
8 on private view at the Burlington Fine Arts 
ud. 


TWELVE of the larger architectural marbles from 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, which were con- 
veyed last year to Malta in H.M.S. Swiftsure, 
have been brought to Portsmouth this week in 
H.M.S. e,and were expected to arrive at 
the British Museum yesterday. these frag- 
ments are several portions of sculptured drums and 
sculptures from the Antae, as well as the square 
plinth on which the base of the Ionic column 
now in the Elgin Room originally rested. 


WE regret to see that four paintings by Gains- 
borough were destroyed in the late fire at the 
Pantechnicon, including a picture of Sir Francis 
Sykes, of Basildon, two horses, groom and dog, all 

e-size, 

Tue Débats states that some very important 
frescoes by Perugino have been discovered in the 
cathedral at Corneto. 


It appears that M. Clermont Ganneau’s disco- 





very was well-timed, as a second collection of 
specimens of Selim-el-Gari’s workmanship was 
already made, and waiting in M. Shapira’s cus- 
tody to join its predecessor at the Museum of 
Berlin. 


THE jewe bequeathed to the city of Geneva 
by the late of Brunswick is to be sold by 
public auction on April 22. The catalogue has 
just been issued, and comprises 326 items ; among 
other curiosities are a sapphire statuette, and a 
Chinese idol in rubies from the Summer Palace at 
Peking. 

AN important discovery of archaeological in- 
terest has been recently made in Norway. A 
tumulus, a few_miles to the north of Frederikstadt, 
has been explored, and, embedded in a sort of 
stratum: of firm clay at its base, has been found the 
~— 4 a B ame made completely of oak, = 
eviden: great age. ends taper, so that 
it is diffteult ¢o tell the bows from the stern ; the 
vessel, moreover, is rather “‘ squat ” and low in the 
water. The length of the keel is about 44 feet 
and the breadth of beam about 13 feet. Various cir- 
cumstances combine to prove that it must have been 
a war vessel for coast use; it was propelled by 
oars and sails, and there are traces of elaborate 
carving about the sides. In accordance with an 
ancient ice in Sweden and Norway, allusion 
to which is made in some of the Sagas, the vessel 
was brought hither to cover the remains of its 
captain, fragments of whose dress, horse ac- 
coutrements and harness have been discovered. 

This vessel evidently dates from the time of the 
old Vikings, and the Society of Antiquaries at 
Christiania, with a due regard for its historical 
and archaeological value, have caused the entire 
lot to be conveyed to Christiania with a view to 
its being set up within the precincts of the 
university. 

A detailed description of this relic will be found 
in an English translation of a Norwegian pamphlet, 
published at Christiania under the title ‘The 
Ancient Vessel found in the parish of Tune, 
Norway.” 

A NuMBER of small sepulchres such as were 
used by the ancient Etruscans have been dis- 


covered by Signor Antonio Profeta-Ranfaldi, 


during the prosecution of his researches among 
the ruins of the ancient town of Erbita (near 
Aidone in Sicily), destroyed in 800, A hewn 
stone sarcophagus made without cement, and 
another in which there was still a little lime in the 
inner lining, were opened, and proved to contain, 
according to ancient custom, lamps, amulets, arms, 
painted vases, and statuettes of gods or heroes. 
Some of the less finished vases contained the 
lotus, the symbol of the Lotophagi, the mythical 
inhabitants of Sicily at a very early period. Gold 
rings, small knives, bronze nails, and pieces of 
money were also found, as well as two human 
crania of very small dimension. These latter have 
been sent to Professor Mantegazza, to assist him 
in determining the different types of men that 
have inhabited Sicily at different epochs. 


THe new cathedral at Marseilles, now nearly 
completed, is in the same style as the original 
model for the church of St. Peter’s at Rome, which 
was rejected in favour of the plan of the present 
building. This model is Ps in a chapel on the 
summit of the platform of the dome, and is large 
enough for a of ordinary stature to enter 
by stooping slightly. It is readily shown on ap- 
plication, and is the plan of a church in the Byzan- 
tine style, with domes, cupolas, and turrets. 


Tue exhibition of the Cercle de I’Union 
Artistique will remain open until March 15. 


Tue French Minister of Fine Arts has just 
resented to the Yacht Club of France several 
évres vases to the value of 2,000 francs, to be 

distributed as prizes. Might not some of our 
English sporting clubs take the hint, and give 
beautiful china instead of ugly plate, to the 
winners of our modern Olympic games? Possibly, 





however, it might be dangerous to deliver such 
frail beauty into the brawny hands of a successful 
muscular Christian. 


FRENCH artists are very busy preparing for the 
Salon, the regulations of which have been made 
as little stringent as possible this year by the new 
Directeur of Fine Arts, whose popularity seems 
at present unbounded. Among the pictures to be 
exhibited we hear that there will be three portraits 
by Cabanel ; two portraits and a female figure by 
Carolus Duran ; some landscapes on the Thames 
by Jules Hereau; a harvest and a moonlight 
scene, and The Battle of Waterloo, by Phillip 
teaux ; a Nymph, 7 Jules Lefévre; an Alsatian 
Wedding, by Jules Breton; The Punishment of an 
Adultress at Stamboul, by Beaulieu; The King’s 
Festival, by Lazerges; An Episode at Sedan, 
Sergent ; Horses going to the Shambles, by Emile 
Bazard; Oyster-fishing at Cancale, by Feyen- 
Perrin ; Saint Bruno, by Laurens ; Painted Poems, 
by Corot ; some fine landscapes by Lansyer and 
Daubigny ; Frederick II. playing the Flute, by 
Gérome; and some striking Spanish subjects in 
water-colour by Zacharie Astruc. 


TuR Cologne Gazette informs its readers, on the 
authority of a correspondent in Japan, that the 
Mikado is bent upon introducing the architecture 
of Western Europe into his capital, Yeddo, which, 
according to royal edicts, is now and in all future 
times to be known under the name of Tokei. Wood, 
paper and — maché are to give way to more 
solid materials in the construction of new houses, 
and some of the richer Japanese traders have 
shown their acquiescence in their sovereign’s 
wishes by causing ugly three-storied edifices to be 
erected by European workmen for their own use. 

Tue King of Bavaria has addressed an auto- 
graph letter to Professor Wilhelm Kaulbach, con- 
gratulating him on the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth year of his presidency over the Academy of 
Arts at Munich, and has presented him with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Merit of St. Michael, 
ry recognition of his great services in the cause of 
Art. 


A coLLEcTIon of one hundred and thirty of the 

cee of the lately deceased landscape painter, 
idward Schleich, are at present on view in the 
halls of the Munich Society of Arts, where all the 
works that could be obtained, from the earliest 
sketches to the last and best-finished pieces of the 
artist, have been collected together, and form a 
highly interesting study, showing the gradual 
progress in that master of technical handling 
and in the vigour of style, which combined to 
place Schleich at the head of German landscape 
painters, 


Tue art critics of Vienna are divided in their 
opinion of Anselm Feuerbach’s great picture, The 
Battle of the Amazons, which is now being exhi- 
bited in the Austrian capital. The subject is 
treated with a stern realism and classical simpli- 
city which find fitting expression in the grandiose, 
almost colossal dimensions of the figures, and show 
more affinity with the artist’s early work, “The 
Death of Pietro Aretino,” than with the compo- 
sitions which belong to the intermediate period, 
and are characterised by a closer adherence to the 
principles ef the Renaissance school. 


Tne German papers state that some time since 
Abdul-Aziz gave an order to the well-known 
Munich brass-founder, Herr von Miller, for an 
equestrian statue, enjoining upon all eoncerned 
the strictest secrecy with regard to the commis- 
sion. The order was duly executed, and the 
statue sent to Constantinople, where preparations 
were forthwith made for setting it up in the 
great square of the wen ord Such a storm of 
opposition has, however, raised against the 
statue by all the Mollans and Muftis of the 
Ulema, and such remonstrances against the so- 
called “Christian idol” have been addressed to 
the Sultan, that Abdul-Aziz has been forced, for 
the sake of averting the danger of more serious 
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evidences of national displeasure, to order the 
removal of the offending object to an inner and 
secluded court of the palace. He has, however, 
testified his satisfaction with the manner in which 
Herr Miller executed his commission by sending 
him the order of the Medjid. 


Tue Viennese art critic of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung speaks with commendation of the por- 
traits at present to be seen in the studios of 
Leubach and Angeli. The former, who is best 
known by his admirable portrait of Richard 
Wagner, has just completed an equally charac- 
teristic picture of Count Moltke; and widely 
different as are these two men, the striking in- 
dividuality of each has been preserved with 
marvellous force and realism. Angeli, who is par 
excellence the Imperial and Royal painter of Ger- 
many, has, in the picture which he has just com- 
pleted of the Crown Princess Victoria of Germany, 
produced one of the most graceful and best finished 
of the four hundred portraits that bear his name, 
and testify to the industry and success of a painter 
who has not completed his thirty-third year. 


Tue city of Paris has lately acquired four paint- 
ings by Raguenet, representing the Palace of the 
Tuileries, the Louvre, the isle of Saint Louis, 
taken from the Pont Notre-Dame, and the Hétel 
Bretonvilliers. Raguenet was a master of great 
celebrity in his day, who confined himself almost 
exclusively to reproducing the various aspects of 
the city in which he lived. Ten of his most im- 

ortant paintings perished in the burning of a 
fuilding annexed to the Hétel de Ville, in 1870, 
but the large bathing-establishment known by the 
name of “ La Samaritaine” possesses eight works 
by this master, and many others exist in private 
collections. They are valuable not only because 
of their real merit, but also on account of their 
great historic interest, as representing the Paris of 
Louis XV. 

A FINE antique bust, which has been brought 
from Greece, and given to the Louvre by M. Fran- 
cois Lenormant, has been added to that museum’s 
fine collection of Greek sculpture. In spite of 
its defaced state, it is recognised as belonging to 
the noblest period of Greek art, and is supposed to 
be the head of a statue of Theseus or Hermes. 


In the Annales du Cercle Archéologique de Mons, 
M. L. Dosveld, the town architect of Mons, gives 
an interesting account of some Romanesque fres- 
coes which he has discovered in the Chateau des 
Comtes at Mons. The Chateau des Comtes appears 
to be a very ancient building, and there seems 
little doubt that the remains of fresco —_, 
discovered in it are early Christian work. 
Dosveld refers the paintings to the 11th century, 
or the first half of the 12th. 


Tans Maxart recently undertook to paint a 
curtain for the new Comic Opera at Vienna, and 
accomplished a very graceful and a work 
representing a procession of Bacchantes. When, 
however, the curtain came to be hung, it was 
found that the oil-colours in which he had painted 
it did not light well, and that the effect was by no 
means satisfactory. The artist, therefore, would 
not allow his curtain to remain even for a time, 
but at once withdrew it and decided to execute his 
design in some other technic. 


Tue Minister of Public Instruction in France 
has presented the entire collection of Braun’s auto- 
types to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Such valuable 
reproductions as these have indeed an important 
influence in art-training, for they enable students 
who have not an opportunity of my a the great 
works of Italian art in the original to form a far 
more correct idea of them than can usually be 
gained by means of copies and mytiy: ey 
are, in fact, exact reproductions, and the Braun 
series is so large that it comprises almost every 
important painting in the Italian galleries, Sistine 
Chapel, and Vatiean, besides the valuable collec- 
tions of drawings by the old master in the Uffizj 
and elsewhere. The British Museum has a fine set 





of Braun’s autotypes. They ought, if possible, to 
be in every art school in the country. 


A MARBLE group, which is now being exhibited 
in the Stadel Institut at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
is exciting great admiration among German critics. 
It is by the rising young artist Tendlau of Berlin, 
and represents a blooming boy sitting on the floor 
and playing with a large grotesque mask, which 
he is trying to put on to his own head. The 
motive is said to be most happily carried out, and 
the technical execution is highly praised. 


WE have received the third part of Art Work- 
manship. The illustrations are well executed, and 
the work will no doubt be useful to the art manu- 
facturers and others for whom it is intended. It 
is a pity that a little more pains have not been 
taken with the translation of the letterpress. Some 
of the sentences are almost unintelligible. 


M. Prerre VERON, in the Monde Illustré, gives 
some interesting particulars regarding Victor 
Hugo’s manner of working. ‘He frequently,” 
says this author, “carries a subject in his head 
for a year, turning, returning, and combining it. 
Then, when this gestation is done, he sets himself 
at once to his task, and writes, so to speak, with a 
single stroke, and as if a voice dictated to him, 
his verses or his prose.” He once compared this 
mode of composition himself to a hen hatching 
her egg for twenty-one days, while the chicken 
breaks the shell in five minutes. ‘Pour moi,” 
he said, “le travail est ainsi reparti; préparation 
lente, exécution instantanée.” It has often hap- 
pened, we are told, that he has written an act in 
verse of one of his dramas in a day, and each of 
his plays was written within the space of a fort- 
night. But we cannot tell how long the poet had 
— sitting on these marvellous chickens of his 

rain. 


Mr. Cuarrers’ Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain (4th edition, Beckers & Son, 
1874) requires no further praise than is contained 
in the simple fact that it has reached a fourth 
edition. The volume is now increased to 1,000 
pages, the additional matter and marks being 
chiefly derived from Mr. Drury Fortnum’s Cata- 
logue of the Majolica in the South Kensington 
Museum, M. Jacquemart’s Art Céramique, Mr. 
Hugh Owen’s work upon British Porcelain, and 
other new sources of information. We regret to 
observe that Mr. Chaffers, when alluding to the 
deep blue of Sévres porcelain, persists, contrary to 
all precedent, in writing “bleu du roi” instead of 
“bleu de roi.” 


THE current number of the Zettschrift fiir Bil- 
dende Kunst is poor both in literature and illustra- 


tion. Perhaps the most interesting thing in it is’ 


an engraved portrait of a young man of intelligent 
countenance and pensive expression, with his head 
adorned, or rather burdened, with one of those 
fantastic caps familiar to us in portraits by Diirer 
and other mediaeval German artists. The portrait 
in question occurs in an altar-piece representing 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, by Hans Baldung 
Grien or Griin, and is supposed to represent the 
painter himself. The altar-piece, which is in the 
pen of Herr F. Lippmann, has been ex- 

ibited in the “Collection of Paintings by Old 
Masters in Private Possession” at Vienna, and 
with the other works of this most valuable col- 
lection receives a critical notice by O. Eisenmann. 

An etching by W. Unger, from a marine piece 
supposed to be by J. Ruisdael, not equal to Unger’s 
usual work, and a blotchy lithograph by Bra- 
bant, from a painting of Baalbeck by F. Fiedler, 
complete the large illustrations of the number. 

Dr. G. Schaefer devotes a long article to the 
description and history of the “ Einhard-Basilika 
at Michelstadt in Odenwald.” 


THE Journal des Beaux-Arts expects a great 
success this year for the Belgian Department at 
the International Exhibition. M. Charles Soubre, 
of Liége, will exhibit a great historical painting 
of Catharine of Arragon and Cardinal Wolsey. 





Among genre paintings will be: Les Orientales, b 

Dell’ Acqua, Les "Babsiniens, by Van Keirsbilck, 
and works by Marckelback, Gérard, Cluysenaar, 
Hermans, and others. Animal painters will be 
represented by Mesdames Ronner and d’Espiennes, 
4 M. Charles Tshaggeny will exhibit a sketch 
of horses. 


AccorpDING to the Cologne Gazette, the painter 
Johann Friedrich Maximilian von Waldeck has 
celebrated his 108th birthday—an encouraging 
precedent for all artists who aspire to longevity as 
well as to immortality. J. von Waldeck is said 
to have taken part in a voyage of discovery to 
South Africa in 1780, and to have served asa 
volunteer in the French wars of 1794. After 
various adventures in the shape of travels and ex- 
plorations in Africa, Asia, ey South America, he 
settled in Paris as a painter, and in 1826 received 
from the French Government a small pension, 
which he has continued to draw for nearly half a 
century. His last appearance as a contributor to 
the Paris exhibitions was in 1867, when at the 
age of 100 he sent in two pictures which he had 
then just completed. 


Tue Nation of February 19 criticises the three 
latest products of the sculptor’s art in the United 
States. A statue of Elias Howe, inventor of 
the sewing machine, is a “mechanical bit of por- 
traiture, without elevation and without art ;” and 
some bas-reliefs of sewing-girls are “ designed in 
the most modest style of familiar gravestone art.” 
The utmost merit of a model of the Kosciusko 
statue, by M. Kwakowski, is that it shows “a 
kind of unbalanced inventiveness not yet ready 
for monumental work; ” bat Mr. Ward’s Putnam 
is brilliant and vivacious. The same journal winces 
at learning that the artist of a bronze of Burns, 


just subscribed for by his countrymen in America, 


is to be Mr. Steell; remarking regretfully that 
few things are so impossible to destroy as a public 
statue once set up. 


Ir was proposed, some time since, to hold a 
centennial exhibition in Philadelphia, in 1876, to 
celebrate the foundation of the Republic, and a 
somewhat disingenuous attempt is now being 
made by the promoters to get a grant from the 
Government to meet the expenses of the under- 
taking. Their first step was, says the Nation, the 
creation of an executive committee of ninety poli- 
ticians, “‘to whom stump oratory is the universal 
science, and Europe a vast gang of serfs ground 
down by corrupt despots.” The Nation says very 
wisely of international exhibitions in America :— 


“There is a special objection in the fact that the 
success of the United States is in no sense spec- 
tacular. No society in the world at this moment 
lends itselfless to the production of scenic effects. It 
is not a brilliant society, in the sense in which Euro- 
pean artists, manufacturers, and courtiers use the 
term. We have few buildings of beauty or 
magnitude. Our cities are plain and badly kept. 
We have no great military force. Our great assem- 
blies are not remarkable for any of the things that 
strike the artistic eye—splendour of dress or polish of 
manners. We have no class, as every country in 
Europe has, which has for generations made a study 
of appearances, and has reduced to an art the impress- 
ing of the imagination through clothing, behaviour, 
and ceremonial. In short, any attempt to describe 
our progress or condition through a great edifice and 
the arrangement of its contents would necessarily be 
a failure and misrepresentation.” 








THE STAGE. 
MISS ELLEN TERRY AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


In_his subtle and tender analysis of the work 
and sentiment of Joachim du «ty Mr. Pater 
says that from the ificence of Rome the 
poet’s thoughts went back continually to France, 
“to the smoking chimneys of his little village, the 
longer twilight of the north—Ja douceur Angevine.” 
The phrase puts prettily an old thought, not a 
new one—the thought of homesickness, “ that 
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pre-eminently childish yet so suggestive sorrow, 
as significant of the final regret of all human 
creatures for the familiar earth and limited sky ;” 
and then it is remarked how much aay oe 
colours and intensifies such yearning. Du Bellay’s 
thoughts went back to France, “ yet not so much 
to the real France, with its dark streets and roofs 
of rough-hewn slate, as to that other country, 
with slenderer towers and more winding rivers, 
and trees like flowers, and softer sunshine on more 
gracefully a fields and ways, which 
the fancy of the exile, and the pilgrim, and of the 
schoolboy far from home, and of those kept at 
home unwillingly, everywhere builds up before 
or behind them.” That is a yearning pong 
spoken of; not often realised in art of any kind. 
Twelve ears or so ago, it formed the motive of a 
picture-by Mr. Madox Brown—The Last of Eng- 
land—emigrants gazing from a ship’s stern at the 
receding land; and now at the end of the third 
actof The Wandering Heir, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Miss Ellen Terry gives to one’s commonly weak 
conception of it an intense and added conscious- 
ness due only to a moment of exquisite pathos. 

A sympathetic voice, capable of very delicate 
tremulousness, and a face capable of finely-varied 
expression, are the instruments—the means— 
which enable Miss Terry to produce her effect. 
And at present she is perhaps more fortunate in 
the possession of the means, than skilled in the 
use of them. Nor is this at all to be wondered at, 
since skill in use comes only with the practice 
and the patient labour which for too long a time 
Miss Terry has denied herself. It would be idle 
to pretend that her play now exhibits quite the 
sure-footedness (if such a word may be allowed) 
which by this time it would have exhibited had 
the actress remained with no interruption on the 
London stage. Its effects would have been more 
certain, for they would have been the result of a 
more regulated art. But at the same time it 
would be misguiding to deny that Miss Terry is 
now upon the whole a far more powerful and ex- 
cellent actress than when she withdrew from the 
London stage in 1869. Nor, again, is this to be 
wondered at, for her withdrawal from the stage 
was altogether premature. 
great promise ; not, thus far, of great performance. 
And as the spectacle is only too frequent of the 
return to the stage of players whose power is a 
thing of the past, it is well that we should be re- 
freshed by the spectacle of the return to the stage 
of a sympathetic actress whose better power is a 


thing of the present—whose best may be a thing 
of the future. 
We have mentioned one thing in the perform- 


ance of Miss Ellen Terry, now before the town, 
which is done supremely well—that wistful look, 
that absorbed air—the eye of the mind, that sees 
England from America. Let us mention another, 
and then proceed, as best we may, to our more 
congenial task of fault-finding. It is the hysterical 
laughter; the involuntary outburst—her phrase 
“Isn't it laughable?” On Monday night this was 
done perfectly. Hysterics are very common—very 
much too common—on the stage, and generally 
they are overdone ; an April shower ending like 
a tempest. But here either accurate art or ac- 
curate feeling—or both—kept Miss Ellen Terry 
right. It was not a fit of noisy hysterics, but 
a display of hysterical emotion, never wholly 
uncontrolled, and delicately true to life and art. 
The faults are chiefly such as time may mend ; 
there are certain deficiencies also, which are 
scarcely faults, but necessary drawbacks—the 
wrong side of a merit, so to speak. Persons who 
watch Miss Terry’s acting carefully will discover 
these for themselyes—will discover here and there 
an absence ; here and there a note of uncertain 
power; indicating, now in one way and now in 
another, a limit beyond which the actress is not 
likely ever at any time to go, and yet permitting 
& wide enough range within which Pm may be 
content at all times to stay. Her expression at 
finding Annesley, when he is talking to the Irish- 


She was an actress of . 





woman, is wanting—or was, on Monday, wanting 
—in s and reality. A minute afterwards, 
when Philippa thinks that Annesley is a little too 
cordial with this woman, the expression beconies 
strong and appropriate. The pose of assumed, 
somewhat contemptuous indifference under which 
there is plain the sense of jealousy, wrong, and 
resentment, is absolutely the right thing. The 
one thing is indifferently done, the other more 
than well done. How account for it, seeing that 
the earlier expression is just as much within Miss 
Ellen Terry’s reach as the later? We account for 
it by our first statement, that the want of recent 
practice gives but uncertain command of instru- 
ments naturally fine; and more than once in the 
piece the same thing may be seen. Yet the actress 
is no more wanting in the power of feeling than in 
the power of expression. She fails, now and again, 
to realise the emotion proper to the moment, and 
then—unlike the actresses who are supported by 
the training and the practice of a dozen years— 
she has nothing to fall back upon. It is at once 
her merit and her deficiency that she keeps—to use 
a printer’s phrase—nothing “ in stereotype.” The 
impression she records is a fresh one. If it is 
there, it is vivid. If it is not there, there is 
nothing to take the place of it. 

So much, and nothing, said about the liveliness, 
the capital a the comic power—call it what 
you will—which should be so great a feature in 
every performance of Philippa, and which in this 
performance is so welcome a feature, because it is 
generally restrained by an excellent taste. Once, 
and once only, the liveliness is shown in a con- 
ventional way; or rather, the boy’s sprightliness 
of the part is indicated by a strut and gesture 
which Miss Terry will do well to avoid. Philippa 
—for now the girl is in boy’s disguise—wishes to 
assert her boyhood, and the conventional way to 
assert one’s boyhood is to pull up one’s collar (or 
one’s scarf, failing that) and to set one’s head, and 
to say, “Now Tama man.” And this Miss Terry 
does, as a dozen actresses have done it before her. 
It is her worst moment. Generally her perform- 
ance is full of archness and of point; pleasant 
malice that leaves no sting behind. If fault is to 
be found with her expression, it is that she ex- 
presses too much, not too little—that is, she some- 
time pitches her comic acting in too high a key. 
While never even suggesting the idea of offence— 
as far from the licence of the music hall as from 
the awkward and stiff reticence of the beginner's 
first lesson—she is at times a little too pro- 
nounced ; but it is a very little ; much less than it 
was five years ago, when an actress of igh pro- 
mise neglected the opportunity, still happily 
within her reach, of ng up a lasting position 
on a stage which is not rich enough to suffer that 
promise to remain unfulfilled. F. WEpMmore. 





In many respects the most remarkable perform- 
ance which our generation has witnessed was 
that of Monday last at Drury Lane, when, in com- 

liment, or say rather in Love friendliness, to 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, as man, artist, and stage- 
comrade, most of the famous actors of our day 
appeared in the School for Scandal. We have 
given the cast already, and all the world has com- 
mented on its strength. But before the task of 
criticising such a performance we shrink back. 
Such a thing, well begun, could hardly ever be 
well done, and if well done, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the critic’s occupation would be 
“gone” as hopelessly as Othello’s, It would in- 
volve, not an essay, but a volume, and this not on 
account of any supreme excellence, but on account 
of a combination of actors so unprecedented in our 
day, that after it one is inclined to say with 
Cleopatra that “there is nothing left remark- 
able beneath the visiting moon.” Thinking of 
the list of great names in the play-bill, that, at all 
events, is true. But as t names do not always 
mean t performances, fault enough was no 
doubt to be found, except, indeed, with the 
generous intention, which, as it is the pleasantest 





part of the whole thing, shall be the last to be 
mentioned. 


WE are told that at the Strand they are re- 
hearsing a comic drama, with which Mr. Reece, 
oe well-known writer of burlesque, has furnished 
them. 


Mr. Righton’s Adventure with a Russian Prin- 

cess is the new- name of a little after-piece, not 

uite so new as its name, which is played at the 
lympic in place of the last burlesque. 


Art the close of next week there will be an end 
of Charity at the Haymarket. It will be followed 
by Queen Mab, by Mr. George Godfrey, with 
whose work we are as yet unfamiliar. 


A New after-piece, with a funny name, sup- 
ports the White Pilgrim at the Court; or has 
supported it until to-night, when the White Pil- 


grim is withdrawn. 


Miss WaALLIs goes to the Adelphi Theatre, 
where they play, to-night and afterwards, a re- 
version of Elizabeth, or the Eviles of 

Stberra. 


WE read in Sunday’s Débats that it is doubtful 
whether the Lion Amoureux of Ponsard will be 
allowed to be reproduced at the Porte Saint- 
Martin Theatre. It is a patriotic play; not the 
play of a partisan. 

NorHineé is more noticeable than the inactivity 
of the higher class writers for the stage in France. 
They are all idle. There is one notable exception 
—Sardou—and he is busy in destroying his claim 
to be considered of the “ higher class.” But our 
readers will recall that we have only, since the 
beginning of the year, had to call attention to 
one work of great consideration in Paris. That 
was Jean de Thommeray, by Emile Augier and 
Jules Sandeau; and Jean de Thommeray has not 
been thought thoroughly successful. The same 
— has given us in England original works by 

r. Hamilton Aidé, Mr. Wills, Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, 
Mr. Merivale, and Mr. Gilbert & Beckett. Few 
of these, it may be, have been works to live; but 
at least they have been works to talk about ; and 
that is more than can be said of Le “Magot of 
Sardou. 

Giroflé-Girofla, the first piece by Lecocq since 
La File de ees pred j will be poodaped at 
Brussels during the present month, and in due 
time in Paris. 





MR. W. COENEN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Tue second of these concerts, which took place 
last Wednesday, was in novelty and interest fully 
equal to the first. The programme included three 
important instrumental works, between which 
songs were introduced. It is probable that to the 
majority of the audience this second concert was 
more enjoyable than the preceding one, for it con- 
tained nothing so hard to be understood, or involv- 
ing such a continuous strain upon the attention, as 
the quartett by Brahms, while out of the three 
large works performed, two at least had sufficient 
charm to prove attractive even to those who could 
hardly be strictly called musical hearers. 

The concert opened with Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann’s yery clever Suite in D minor for piano, 
violin, and violoncello. This work was, if we 
mistake not, first produced a year or two since 
by Miss Zimmermann at her benefit concert. It 
is written with a skill and freedom which render 
it well worthy of a place in a concert devoted to 
the exposition of modern music. There is a cer- 
tain antique tone about it, such as a “Suite” 
from its very nature requires, which effectively 
copies, without servile imitation, the style of the 
older masters. The “canon & la 7me” is very 
neatly worked, and the “air” which forms the 
fourth movement, though occasionally suggesting 
hare is both original and full o — 
The final “ gigue,” though very spirited, is slightly 
commonplace, and ey vehi as music than 
the rest of the work, which, #s a whole, is one 
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reflecting great credit on its composer. Of an- 
other “Suite” which followed, from the pen of 
M. Camille Saint-Saens, organist of the Made- 
leine at Paris, it is impossible to speak 80 
highly. While we thank Mr. Coenen for pre- 
senting a specimen of the work of a most dis- 
tinguished French musician, we must add that the 
work itself failed to impress us favourably. 
Clever it undoubtedly is, but it is also terribly 
dull. For nearly an hour the audience sat 
and listened to a succession of passages, often bril- 
liant, always ingenious, but without a trace of 
anything which really appealed to the feelings. 
Berlioz tells a humorous story of his first hearing 
one of Cherubini’s operas. At the end of the first 
act he called out, “I would give fifty francs for 
an idea!” At the end of the second, “One hun- 
dred fran es for an idea!” Atthe end of the third, 
“Ah! it is no use; Iam not rich enough!” and 
he walked out of the theatre. Something similar 
might be said of the suite of M. Saint-Saens. Ample 
compensation was, however, made in the piece 
which concluded the evening, an octett for stringed 
instruments, by Johan S. Svendsen. This young 
composer is a native of Christiania, and is at pre- 
sent all but entirely unknown here. It is long 
since any work of such thorough and intense ori- 
ginality has been heard at any of ‘our concerts as 
this octett. It is, in fact, so entirely a work sui 
generis that it is all but hopeless to attempt 
to describe it to those who were not present. 
Each of the four movements of which it consists 
is constructed on perfectly new and fresh themes, 
which do not in the least remind the hearer of 
anything he has ever heard before; and the treat- 
ment is hardly less original than the subjects. 
Several perfectly novel effects are produced by the 
combination of the pizzicato notes of the strings 
with those played by the bow. The only other 
composer with whom Svendsen bears any affinity 
is his countryman Edvard Grieg—and it is to be 
feared that this comparison will not much assist 
the majority of our readers, as Grieg’s music has 
still to make its way here. Svendsen is by no 
means a voluminous composer, his published 
works being only eight or nine in number; and it 
is a curious thing that these are almost without 
exception either written for the orchestra or for 
stringed instruments. The octett was admirably 
played by Messrs. Wiener, Amor, LEayres, 
Jung, Zerbini, Stehling, Pettit, and Daubert, 
and excited the warmest enthusiasm. It is to be 
hoped that its success will lead to its repetition 
elsewhere. There is a most interesting symphony 
in D by the same composer which deserves a 
hearing, and which would be -worthy of the 
attention of Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that the whole of the 
performances were characterised by the same ex- 
cellence and finish as at the previous concert. 

The vocal music of the evening was contributed 
by Miss Sophie Ferrari and Miss Dones. At the 
third and concluding concert of the series, next 
Wednesday week, are to be performed a string 
quartett by F. Gernsheim, a sonata for piano and 
violin by Bargiel, and a quintett for piano and 
wind instruments by Rubinstein. 


Tue two most important features of the last 
Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace were the 
first appearance of a very promising young pianist, 
Miss Emma Barnett, and the production of a new 
symphony by the writer of the present article. 
Miss Emma ett, who is a sister and pupil of 
the well-known pianist and composer, Mr. John 
Francis Barnett, chose for her début Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G. In so doing, she displayed no 
small amount of courage, ‘which, however, was 
amply justified by the result. The difficult pas- 
sages with which the work abounds were given 
not only with perfect technical finish, but with 
a combined delicacy and energy, as the composi- 
tion required it, and such an evident appreciation 
of the spirit of the music, as to fumish a most 
favourable augury for the young lady’s future 
career. The cadenzas which she introduced into 





the first and last movements are the composition 
of her brother. While exceedingly brilliant and 
showy, they are in good keeping with the cha- 
racter of the work, on the themes of which they 
are largely constructed. Miss Barnett fully de- 
served the unanimous recall which followed her 
performance. The readers of the AcapEmy will, 
of course, not expect a criticism of the new 
symphony in these columns, It must suffice here 
to say that, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Manns, 
and the minute care he expended on its prepara- 
tion, the performance was a most admirable one, 
and its reception by the audience very favourable 
—the composer being called forward at the close 
of the work. The remaining instrumental pieces 
were the overtures to Anacreon and Masaniello; 
the vocalists were Madame Lemmens Sherrington 
and Mr. George Bentham. This afternoon, in 
addition to the whole of Beethoven’s Egmont 
music, Brahms’s new “ Variations for orchestra on 
a theme by Joseph Haydn” will be performed for 
the first time in this country. 


The last Monday Popular Concert showed no 
falling off in the interest and variety of the music 
brought forward. Mr. Chappell must be warmly 
complimented on the enterprise he is showing in 

roducing works hitherto neglected or overlooked. 

he announcement “ first time at these concerts” 
is now to be met with in nearly every programme, 
and last Monday there were two pieces of which 
this statement was made. These were Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in G minor (Op. 22), and Bach’s 
Sonata in B minor for piano and violin. As a 
sonata writer Schumann appears on the whole to 
less advantage than in some other classes of com- 
position. It seems as if his imagination was to a 
certain extent trammelled by the forms of what 
may be called the “ regulation model ”—first sub- 
ject, second subject, developments, &c. ; and hence, 
though all his sonatas are fall of interest and con- 
tain great beauties, they fail as a whole to carry 
away the hearer, as do many of the pieces which 
Schumann has written in a freer form, such, for 
instance, as the best numbers of the “ Phantasie- 


stiicke,” the “ Kreisleriana,” or the “ Novelletten.” ' 


The sonata in G minor is nevertheless a most 
characteristic work, the second and third move- 
ments being especially charming. In the first 
allegro and the finale—the portions of the work in 
which the fetters of the conventional “ form ” press 
the most heavily—Schumann is less happy ; and it 
is very characteristic that it is precisely the epi- 
sodes which are the most ‘‘Schumannish,” while 
the principal themes, excepting the secoud subject 
of the first movement, have less individuality 
about them than is generally the case with this 
composer. The sonata, which is in parts of no 
small difficulty, was admirably played by Mr. 
Dannreuther, a pianist whose ability is so well 
known as to render praise superfluous. Bach’s 
Sonata in B minor for piano and violin is the 
first of a series of six which the old master 
wrote for these instruments. These all possess 
the same general features, being written in the 
strict contrapuntal style, and may be said to have 
a strong family likeness. But Bach knew, as no 
one else, how to combine the strictest counterpoint 
with the freest melody. In this respect no one has 
ever equalled Bach, though Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
and Schumann have occasionally approached him. 
Hence the great charm to musicians of his music. 
In the hands of two such artists as Mr. Dannreu- 
ther and Herr Joachim, the sonata in B minor 
made a deep impression, and will doubtless be heard 
again at these concerts. The other instrumental 

jieces of the evening were Beethoven’s Quartett 
in C sharp minor, and Haydn’s Quartett in G Op. 
64, No. 4). The former is one of the so-called 
“posthumous” quartetts, which until recently 
were so many sealed books to musicians, This 
arose in a great measure from their excessive dif- 
ficulty. Thanks, however, to the rapid strides 
which technical proficiency has made of Iate years, 
this obstacle no Sauget exists. It may indeed be 





said that to such artists as Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti, there is no such thing as dif- 
ficulty. In listening to the quartett on -Monday 
night, the enjoyment of the music was enhanced 
by the entire absence of any feeling of effort, and 
the wonderful current of oven’s inspiration 
seemed to flow from the strings as naturally and 
easily as if it were the merest bagatelle which was 
— performed. To speak of the work in detail 
would far exceed our limits; but reference should 
be made to the marvellous slow movement, writ- 
ten in the “ free variation” form, which Beethoven 
so much affected in his later years; and to the 
scherzo, written in.common instead of triple time— 
an innovation of which Beethoven was the inventor 
(his sonata-in E flat, Op. 31, No. 8, furnishing the 
earliest instance), and which Mendelssohn has since 
turned to such good account in his “Scotch” 
symphony, and his Trio in C minor. Haydn's 
Quartett, an old favourite at these concérts, is one 
of the old gentleman’s most genial works, and 
formed an excellent close to a most enjoyable 
evening. EBENEZER PRovt. 


Mr. Maprxson has just issued his prospectus 
of the opera season at Drury Lane, which will 
commence on the 17th inst. But few novelties 
are Se the most important being Balfe’s 
Il Talismano, which was announced for last 
season, and in which the principal part will be 
sustained by Madame Christine Nilsson. Doni- 
zetti’s Roberto Devereux is also to be revived after 
a lapse of nearly thirty years, with Mdlle. Titiens 
as Queen Elizabeth. The other promises are 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo and Caterina (“ Les Diamans 
de la Couronne”), Rossini’s Otello, and Verdi's 
Ernant. Among the artistes announced to appear 
are Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Christine Nilsson, 
Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, Mdlle. Marie Roze, Mdlle. 
Risarelli, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, and Signori 
Fancelli, Naudin, Fabrini, Marchetti, Rinaldini, 
Campanini, Rota, Catalani, Campobello, Borella, 
Zoboli, Casaboni, and Agnesi. The list of those 
who will appear for the first time in London 
comprises the names of Mdlles. Lodi and Singelli, 
Signori Paladini, Ramini, De Reschi, Galassi, 
Perkins, Costa, and Herr Behrens. Sir Michael 
Costa will, as hitherto, be conductor, Mr. Smyth- 
son chorus-master, and Signor Li Calsi “ maestro 
al piano,” while M. Sainton will be principal first 
violin. 

Dr. F. CHRYSANDER, whose arduous exertions 
in connection with the complete edition of Handel’s 
works now in course of publication by the “Ger- 
man Handel Society” are well known to all 
musicians, has just superintended the issue of 
what forms a most valuable supplement to that 
edition. It consists of the whole of the concertos 
for stringed instruments known as the “Twelve 
Grand Concertos,” in separate parts. The score 
had been already published in the new edition; 
but the parts necessary for performance were 
hitherto only to be had in the old, incorrect, and 
now somewhat scarce edition of Walsh, or in 
manuscript. Thanks to Dr. Chrysander, they are 
now obtainable in aclear and beautifully engraved 
edition, and it is to be both hoped pa expected 
| these interesting works will in future more 

requently find a place in our concert programmes 
than has Setuets boon the case. . 


A capiTaL story comes from Vienna 4 propos 
of Liszt’s recent performances in that city. 
It is said that the great pianist found himself 
recently in the company of a number of ladies, 
who begged him in hyperbolical terms to procure 
for them “the ecstasies, the artistic raptures, which 
his magnificent talent inevitably produces.” He 
obligingly seated himself at the piano and played. 
When he had finished some of his admirers had 
fainted. “ Well,” said Liszt, “I played wrong 
notes all through, intentionally ; so y, indeed, 
that I should have been turned out of doors at any 
elementary school of music !” 
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From a recent communication, addressed to the 
Vienna Presse, it appears that the new theatre 
which is being erected under Wagner's direction 
at Bayreuth is but slow progress. Of the 
300,000 thalers named as the probable cost of the 
unde’ , only about one-third has as yet been 
raised. is has been nearly all expended, but 
little more than the skeleton of the theatre is at 

resent completed. The letter adds that Wagner 
fropes shortly to raise funds in Italy by the pro- 
duction of his Rienzt,a work which he thinks 
likely, both as regards its music and subject, to 
suit the taste of the Italians. On the other hand, 
the Mannheim Journal, the official organ of the 
Mannheim Wagner Society, states that it learns 
on the best ithe ger Me that the success of the un- 
dertaking is now perfectly secure. 

At the conclusion of the season at Covent 
Garden Theatre on Saturday last, Mr. Gilbert H. 
Betjemann, the conductor, was presented by the 
members of his orchestra with a piece of plate as 
a token of their respect and esteem. 

m has been produced with success at 
the Royal Theatre at Stockholm for the first 
time. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Mr. G-e’s prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera 
season at Covent arden, which commences on the 
Slst instant, is just issued. It contains but few 
promises of importance. The list of artistes com- 

rises the names of Mdlles, Patti, Albani, and 
arimon, and also of Madame Vilda (Frau Wilt, 
rima donna of the Imperial ra at Vienna). 
veral other names, entirely own here, even 
by reputation, are mentioned, while Madame 
Pauline Lucca, in the words of the announcement, 
“is engaged to sing on April 8, but unfortunately 


her arrival in London is not considered certain.” 

With regard to new or unfamiliar works, the a 

mises are rather indefinite. It is intend 

et at least three of the following operas :— 
e 


rdi’s Luisa Miller, Thomas’s Mignon, Mozart’s 
Seraglio, Punchielli’s T Promessi Spost, and Glinka’s 
La Vie pour le Czar. The conductors will be 
Signori Vianesi and Bevignani, and the leader Mr. 
Carrodus. 

We have received a letter from Dean Stanley 
on Dr. Beke’s “ Discovery” of Sinai, in which he 
characterises the identification of Sinai with a 
mountain on the eastern side of the Gulf of Akabah 
a “entirely destitute of foundation or proba- 

ility.” 


Mr. F, Burton has been — to succeed 
Sir W. Boxall at the National Gallery. 
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